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The Convoy Crisis 


“Ways must be found” to rush all 
possible aid to nations fighting aggres- 
sion, Secretary of State Hull declared 
in a recent speech. The aggressor states 
have designs on our possessions and 
our way of life, Mr. Hull said. 

On the same evening Secretary of the 
Navy Knox declared that this war was 
“our fight.” We must see to it that 
our war materials reached Britain, Mr. 
Knox stated. The aggressor nations 
might get together and attack us if 
they defeated Britain. The best way to 
prevent that was to see that Britain was 
not defeated. 

The next day President Roosevelt 
said the Navy's neutrality patrol was 
being extended, probably 1,000 miles, 
out in the Atlantic. This patrol was set 
up in 1939 to keep warring vessels out 
of New World trade lanes. 

He was asked if this patrol might not 
be similar to convoys establishing safe 
lanes for British merchant ships. The 
President replied that one could not 
turn a cow into a horse by calling it a 
horse. 

He added that convoying involved 
the escorting of ships to protect them 
from attack. Patrols, however, merely 
report the presence of hostile warships. 

But it was clear that a decision on 
convoying would have to be made very 
soon. British shipping losses were in- 
creasing. Advocates of all-out aid to 
Britain were putting increasing pressure 
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on the government. A new group, the 
Fight for Freedom Committee, with 
Senator Carter Glass as chairman, de- 
manded a war declaration, if necessary, 
to save Britain. And the isolationists, 
led by Col. Charles A. Lindbergh and 
the America First Committee, were re- 
doubling their activity to prevent con- 
voying. 

It was still hard to tell just what 
the American people thought about this 
question. One public opinion poll 
showed them about evenly divided on 
the matter of immediate ‘convoying. 
But the same survey showed an over- 
whelming: majority in favor of convoy- 
ing if the survival of England depended 
on it. Congress planned an early debate 
on the Tobey resolution to prevent 
convoys. 


Next Year’s Taxes 


The heaviest taxes in our history will 
be a “small price” to pay for defense of 
this nation’s freedom, Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau told the House 
Ways and Means Committee. He was 
the first witness at public hearings on 
the new tax program. 

The committee is considering two dit- 
ferent tax plans. One was prepared by 
the Treasury Department, the other by 
Congressional tax experts. 

The Treasury believes 
that no more money can 
be squeezed out of the 
rich. Their plan is to get 
more from persons with 
smaller incomes. They 
would make no change in 
exemptions or in the nor- 
mal tax rate. But a surtax 
would be paid on all tax- 
able income. The surtax 
rate would begin at 11 per 
cent and rise sharply on 
incomes between $10,000 
and $25,000. The surtax, 
of course, is in addition to 
the regular tax. This would 
really mean that the tax 
would start at 15 per cent 
instead of the present 4 
per cent. It would hit the 
middle classes heavily. 

Experts think this would 
pring in about $1,500 mil- 
lion of the $3,500 million 
the Treasury hopes to raise 
in new taxes. The rest 
would come from increased 








Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


corporation, excise, estate 


DON’T BLAME YOUR CONGRESSMAN! and gift taxes. 


The plan of the Congressional experts 
also included a surtax. But it was easier 
on middle class incomes, harder on the 
rich. It also advocated higher gift and 
estate tax rates and new luxury and 
nuisance taxes. 
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The Post Office is now selling postal sav- 
ings stamps in small denominations 
from 10 cents to $5.00 for small in- 
vestors to help the defense program. 





Congressmen emphasized, as _ the 
hearings began, that these plans were 
just “working bases.” It is up to 
Congress to decide for itself what the 
new taxes will be. Most Congressmen 
thought that the final bill would prob- 
ably be a compromise between the two 


plans. 


Coal Shortage- 


Twenty-three days of idleness in the 
soft coal mines has had a serious effect 
on the defense program. If it goes on 
much longer it will do great damage to 
our whole rearmament effort. That was 
the opinion of War Department officials 
after a survey of the strike situation. 

The steel industry was suffering most. 
Eight large blast furnaces had already 
been forced to shut down, the report 
said. Between five and ten more would 
have to close within a few days. Steel 
production had dropped a million tons 
a month. If the strike lasted until May 5 
production would be cut by 2,500,000 
tons monthly. Other defense industries 
were suffering from a shortage of coal. 
Secretary Ickes reported to the Presi- 
dent that the country’s supply of coal 
would last only two more weeks. 

But the strike still went on. The 
United Mine Workers and the northern 
coal companies have reached an agree- 
ment. But the southern operators won't 
give the union what it wants. President 

Roosevelt's proposal that the mines 
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be reopened while the southern opera- 
tors and miners ironed out their differ- 
ences was rejected by southern opera- 
tors. 

The National Defense Mediation 
Board was called in and made a strong 
effort to end the strike. But it, too, 
failed to bring the southern operators 
into line. 

All the facts in the controversy were 
then made public when a Senate com- 
mittee investigating defense progress 
called the operators and U. A. W. 
officials to testify. 

Another big strike seemed to be com- 
ing. General Motors workers voted to 
walk out. Their union, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, which has had a con- 
tract with the company, is demanding 
higher wages before renewing it. 


Defeat in Greece 


The end of the war in Greece was 
in sight as the third week of fighting 
closed. The race between the Greek 
army retreating from Albania on the 
west and the advancing Germans was 
won by the Germans. Entirely cut off 
from the British and the main Greek 
forces, this army had no choice but to 
surrender. 

Meanwhile the Germans were mov- 
ing relentlessly on down the Grecian 
peninsula. At the historic pass of Ther- 
mopylae, only 80 miles on Athens, 
the British braced, held their ground 
for several days. But they were hope- 
lessly outnumbered. The Germans en- 
circled the pass, captured it from the 
rear. They said that their tactics were 
the same as those used by Xerxes and 
the Persians against Leonidas and his 
Spartans in 480 B.C. 

But a rear guard of Australians and 
Greeks hung on grimly to permit the 
evacuation of British arms and men. 

The evacuation had already begun. 
Heavy British tanks had been shipped 
out and loaded troop ships were begin- 
ning to leave Greek harbors under ter- 
tific bombardment. King George II of 
Greece and his government fled the 
country, and took refuge in Crete. They 
pledged themselves to “fight on until 
final victory.” 

The British made no effort to hold 
the Peloponnesus peninsula on the 
mainland. But they intended to make 


a stand on Crete, the heavily fortified 
island about 70 miles south of Greece 
which has been an important British 
base. 

The Germans were doing their best 
to prevent a British evacuation. Day 
and night their planes roared over 
Piraeus and other Greek harbors. Thou- 
sands of tons of bombs were dropped 
on ships and docks. “Another Dun- 
kerque,” they called it. 

Finally, on Sunday, April 27, the 


.first detachment of Nazi motorcyclists 


entered Athens—the 14th capital city to 
fall to the Germans. 


On the Home Front 


What did the people of England and 
Australia think of the disaster to their 
armies in Greece? They didn’t like it, of 
course. There was unrest and disap- 
proval in Australia and to a lesser extent 
in England. 

Ea Winterton and Leslie Hore- 
Belisha, both former cabinet ministers, 
led the criticism of the government in 
the House of Commons. They felt that 
the government wasn’t giving the Brit- 
ish people enough information. They 
demanded to know why the government 
had decided to fight in Greece, and why 
it didn’t send bigger forces 
if it went in at all. 
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“I will leave it to Australia,” Chur- 
chill said, “to deal with that taunt.” 
Australia answered. Labor party 
critics of the Australian Government 
repledged themselves to continue the 
fi Ant against Hitler. They said 
of disunity caused by the Greek re- 


verse were false. 


Hitler’s Next Move? 


As the Balkan campaign neared its 
end the world began to wonder what 
Hitler’s next move would be. 

One possible German objective would 
be Gibraltar. The road from Germany 
to Gibraltar lies through France and 
Spain. Was Hitler preparing the way 
for his troops across those countries? 

There has been no real settlement of 
the relations between France and Ger- 
many since France was knocked out of 
the war. A plan of collaboration was 


- worked out four months ago. But it col- 


lapsed when Marshal Petain put pro- 
Nazi Pierre Laval out of his govern- 
ment. Now the Vichy government ad- 
mitted that it was again carrying on 
negotiations with the Germans. There 
was no accurate report of the probable 
results. But Vichy denied it had agreed 
to take Laval back into the Cabinet, or 
that it would permit the passage of 
German troops through unoccupied 
France. 

Spain had a week of excitement, too. 
There were reports that Hitler had 
asked General Franco to join the Axis 
and to allow German troops to cross 





In a world-wide radio 
broadcast, Prime Minister 
Churchill © acknowledged 
grave reverses in Greece 
and North Africa. But he 
said increasing aid from 
the United States would 
turn the tide against Ger- 
many. He hailed President 
Roosevelt’s decision to ex- 
tend the U. S. neutrality 
patrol. Hitler, can win, 
Churchill said, only by in- 
vading Britain or cutting 
the sea lanes to America 
But U. S. aid will turn 
aside those threats, he 
added. 


The Prime Minister said 
Britain was honor bound 
to aid the valiant Greeks 
although she could not 
spare a large force. 

Churchill said the Nazis 
were trying to stir up 
trouble between Britain 
and Australia by saying 
that Australian and New 

















Zealand troops were need- 
lessly sacrificed. 


Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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Harris & Ewing 


DID YOU KNOW that admirals and engineers sometimes play boats in a bathtub? 
At least that’s how our Navy designs its ships for the greatest efficiency. At 
Carderock, Md., it dedicated recently the David W. Taylor Model Basin, in which 
accurate models of every ship planned for the Navy are first tried out under actual 
water conditions. The basin is 1300 feet long, shaped like a tunnel, and the models 
are towed at 20 miles an hour by a large steel carriage running on rails (shown 
above). Instruments on the carriage measure stresses and strains on ship models. 


Spain against Gibraltar. But Franco still 
apparently refused because of Spain’s 
nearly starving condition. Nevertheless, 
many observers were sure that Hitler 
would soon move into Spain or Portugal, 


or both. 
Turkey and the Straits 


Instead of moving against Gibraltar 
the Germans might attack Turkey. Or 
they might do both at the same time. 

An attack on Turkey would be the 
northern arm of a pincer movement 
against the British in the Mediterra- 
nean. The other arm would be the 
German drive against Egypt. The ob- 
jective of both attacks would be Suez 
and the Mosul oil fields. If the Germans 
could capture Alexandria and Suez the 
British position in the whole Eastern 
Mediterranean would be all but de- 
stroyed. And the oil of Iraq is all that 
is necessary to keep the Nazi war ma- 
chine going indefinitely. 

But Hitler prefers to win without 
fighting if he can. So the first phase of 
his attack on Turkey was diplomatic. 
The German methods were familiar. 
They would try either to bribe or 
frighten the Turks into surrendering. 
There were reports in London that they 
had promised parts of Greek Thrace to 
Turkey in return for full military con- 
trol of the Bosporus and the Darda- 
nelles. 


And to remind the Turks of what 
would happen if they did not give in, 
German troops occupied the islands of 
Samothrace and Lemnos off the mouth 
ot the Dardanelles and threatened to 
seize other Aegean islands. 

The Turks gave no indications of 
what they would do. They would prob- 
ably ask Russian advice. Russia fears 
German control of the Straits. But at 
the same time it was not likely that 
Stalin would take the risk of actively 
opposing Hitler. 


Near Eastern Warfare 


For the time being, at least, the 
British forces in Egypt have staved off 
the threat to Alexandria and the Suez 
Canal. The Germans and Italians have 
not been able to advance beyond the 
gates of Solum. 

The Royal Navy and Air Force con- 
tinued to pound their transport lines in 
Libya. Ground patrols harassed them 
These persistent British attacks have 
badly broken up the Axis forces. To- 
bruk, behind the Axis lines, was still 
holding out stubbornly. 

One day at dawn British battleships 
appeared off Tripoli, chief port of 
Libya. For nearly an hour they poured 
heavy shells on the city and harbor. 
Then they withdrew, unharmed, leaving 
seven vessels crippled and the water- 
front in flames. , 


Meanwhile, the British were getting 
the jump on the Germans in another 
part of the Near East. A British trans- 
‘oot unexpectedly steamed into Basra 

arbor in Iraq and landed troops. 

This was England’s answer to the 
recent upset in the Iraq government. 
The new Premier was pro-German. He 
might try to sabotage the oil pipeline 
from Mosul to’ Haifa. But if he had any 
such idea the British thwarted it. 


Hands Across the Border 


Canada is able to produce some de- 
fense articles better and quicker than 
the United States can. There are others 
that are better produced here. President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Macken- 
zie King have agreed that hereafter 
the two countries will exchange these 
articles. 

To begin with, the United States will 
supply Canada with “numerous defense 
articles” which the Dominion is not yet 
able to produce, out of the “lease-lend” 
funds for Great Britain. Canada, in turn, 
will furnish the United States with be- 
tween $200 and $300 million worth of 
“munitions, strategic materials, alumi- 
num and ships.” 

This agreement will accomplish three 
things: 

1. It will do away with unnecessary 
duplications of effort in Canada and 
the United States and in that way will 
speed up aid for Britain. 

2. It will strengthen the detenses of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

3. It will help Canada financially. 
Canada always buys a great deal more 
in the United States than it sells here. 
But it sells more to England than it 
buys. The British are unable to pay 
cash for their present large purchases 
from Canada. So the Canadians are run- 
ning short of dollars. Under the new 
agreement Canada will get from the 
United States the dollars which it needs 
to pay for United States products. 


News Roundup 


General George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army, told a 
Senate committee that our new army is 
“now over the hump,” with 1,250,000 
“properly organized” men receiving train- 
ing and exhibiting “the highest morale I’ve 
ever seen.” The first of a great fleet of 
25-ton tanks rolled out of a Chrysler plant 
built on what only last summer was a 
muddy Michigan corn field. By mid-sum- 
mer this factory will be producing five 
tanks a day. 
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HITLER AIMS AT SUEZ AND IRAR'S OIL 


ERMANY’S Balkan successes have brought the war to 
Turkey's doorstep. 

Nazi occupation of the Aegean islands of Lemnos and 
Samothrace, and some of the Italian Dodecanese Islands 
has been reported in Berlin and Budapest, Hungary. Lem- 
nos is less than 50 miles from the vital Dardanelles. And 
Nazi land forces also are massed in Thrace, less than 40 
miles from the Dardanelles. 

Meanwhile, Nazi newspapers are hinting that “Turkey is 
next.” There were rumors that Germany has demanded 
complete military control of the Dardanelles and Bosporus 
and has offered Turkey a slice of Greek Thrace in return. 
Turkey is rumored to have said nothing doing. 

Britain hopes that Turkey will fight and not seek to ap- 
pease Germany. If the Turks give in the Nazis will have an 
open road to the important British oil fields in Irak. Britain 
has landed troops in Irak to make sure that the new Irak 
government, said to be directed by Nazi agents, doesn’t 
interfere with British oil shipments by pipeline to Haifa, 
Palestine. 

In addition to opening the way for a drive into Irak, a 
Turkish surrender would give Nazi forces a chance to slice 


through Palestine and attack the Suez Canal. This drive 
could cooperate with the dangerous Nazi advance from 
Libya. If these drives were successful the British fleet would 
have to get out of the Mediterranean Sea. And the Nazis 
would gain new bases from which to attack Britain’s far- 
flung sea routes to Australia and New Zealand. 

No one knows yet just what the Turks will do. The Gov- 
ernment is moving civilians out of Istanbul. The press is 
praising Britain for sending troops to Irak, and is denounc- 
ing Bulgaria for aiding the Nazis. And Turkish officials 
say they are ready for war if the Nazis attack. The Turks 
are tough fighters, but if they do fight they cannot expect 
much direct support from Britain. The British expect to be 
busy halting the Nazi drive from Libya. 

Turkey is a question mark, but the biggest question mark 
still is Russia. The Russians‘don’t like Nazi moves toward 
the Dardanelles. If they back up the Turks, at least with 
supplies, Turkey may resist Germany. 

But Russia may decide that the time is not ripe to risk 
trouble with Germany. Therefore, Russia may advise Tur- 
key to give Germany an open road to the Suez Canal and 
the oil fields of Irak. 
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N 1927 there occurred a number of 
outbreaks of lawlessness by juven- 
ile gangs in Columbus, Indiana. 
Because of the publicity involved in 
these outbreaks, the public’s attention 
was centered on the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. A community - wide 
Foundation for Youth, supported by all 
public and private agencies, was 
Columbus’ answer to this problem. 
Thirteen years ago the Foundation 
started with a membership of about 200 
boys in an abandoned school building. 
Now the Foundation owns property and 
equipment valued at $100,000 and em- 
ploys full-time professional directors for 
a boys’ club of over 1000 members and 
a girls’ club of 640. It has enrolled 80 
per cent of all boys and 60 per cent of 
all girls, between the ages of 9 and 17. 

Juvenile delinquency in Columbus 


Billiards afford pleasant, constructive 
amusement for youth when taken out 
of the atmosphere of the pool room. 


All photos from Foundation for Youth 
has been reduced by 50 per cent in 11 
years. But the Columbus plan is not 
primarily a scheme to combat juvenile 
delinquency. Donald DuShane, Supe r- 
intendent of Schools, and an organizer 
of the Foundation, declares: 

“The Columbus plan contemplates a 
program of activity which will permit 
most youths to satisfy a number of their 
basic needs in normal ways. The child 
who is frustrated in school because of 
his lack of ability, or his failure to win 
recognition for other reasons, as well 
as the child from an unsympathetic or 
poverty-stricken home, will find some- 
where in the Columbus plan an oppor- 
tunity to satisfy his most urgent de- 
mands from life in a wholesome man- 
ner. . . . The plan is not primarily or 
extensively a in to combat juvenile 
delinquency. 

“Reduction of juvenile delinquency is 

by-product of the Foundation. The 
movement exists, actually, for the 


normal young person, although special 
attention is devoted to the delinquent. 


Z 


The Boys’ Club provides facilities for 
games, hobbies, study clubs, and many 
other leisure-time activities. 

The Foundation provides an activity 
program, which, because of variety and 
interest, appeals to all young people of 
the community. 

The Columbus Foundation for Youth 
was the first leisure-time agency in the 
country to perfect an organization in 
full cooperation and partnership with 
the public schools. Similar organizations 
have been formed in Indiana cities at 
Franklin, Greenfield, Martinsville and 
Bedford. Inquiries concerning the 
Columbus program have been received 
from all parts of the United States. This 
program was based on a simple, but 
often ignored, rule of action: When you 
have a problem to solve, first, get all 
the facts; then face the facts and go to 


f work . 


Facing Facts 


When the outbreaks of juvenile law- 
lessness occurred in 1927, leading citi- 
zens, school officials and welfare work- 
ers began collecting facts on this prob- 
lem. Before 1927, several volunteer 
agencies had appeared, staged drives 
for public support, and then folded up 
after a few months or years of activity. 
Columbus citizens kept those past fail- 
ures in mind while surveying the record 
of other communities and organizations 
in providing juvenile leisure-time activi- 
ties. They worked out a plan of action 
that would secure the cooperation of the 
whole community. 

It was decided that part of the cost 
of the youth program which could not 
be raised by popular subscription 
should be provided by taxation. The 
city council cooperated by levying an 
additional recreational tax for this work. 


Boys hurry to the basketball court. Club 
members are allowed to use the school 
facilities after school hours. 
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| Columbus, Indiana 
Foundation for Youth 


Columbus slashes juvenile delinquency and enriches 
the lives of its young people through a year-round 
leisure-time program of wide wariety and interest 
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The money obtained was to be turned 
over to the recreation commission of 
the city for the supervision of play- 
ground activities. 

“Through combining free contribu- 
tions and public funds, two very definite 
gains were made,” writes Charles W. 
Geile in the magazine Public Welfare 
in Indiana. “First, there was reasonable 
assurance that there would be sufficient 
money year after year to carry on the 
program. Other movements had failed 
because, after the first burst of enthu- 
siasm over some new and promising 
undertaking, it had been impossible to 
raise money enough to keep the project 
moving. However, leaders of the new 
movement realized that the personal 
interest and support of the general pub- 
lic could probably best be secured 
through volunteer contributions and 
activities. For these reasons a dual 
method of financing was selected.” 

The Columbus plan of action also 
called for full-time paid leadership. In- 
vestigation had shown that volunteer 
leadership in leisure-time agencies was 
often ineffective and uncertain. The 
founders of the movement also decided 
that there should be close cooperation 
between the youth movement and the 
school. So the professional director of 
the juvenile program was made a part- 
time teacher. School records thus be- 
came more immediately available to the 
director and he could cooperate with 
teachers and school officials. The direc- 
tor was paid from public funds, part by 
the recreation commission, part by the 
school board. 

An investigation of agencies engaged 
in youth training found none which 
exactly suited the needs of Columbus. 
The churches, the Boy Scouts, the 
YMCA, and others all were doing fine 
work with their own groups. But they 


Girls’ swimming class at the Columbus 
Youth Camp. The girls go camping be- 
tween July 22 and August 19. 


were often defective in that they ordi- 
narily enrolled only a small percentage 
of the young people and, all too fre- 
quently, did not have the membership 
of those most needing their services. 
Boys most in need of guidance did not 
belong to the Boy Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, 
or the YMCA. They either belonged to 
a tough gang or associated with one 
or more companions who had a dis- 
tinctly bad influence upon them. 


Plan of Action 


These facts convinced the organizers 
of the Foundation that its program had 
to be broad enough to interest all boys 
—the under-privileged, the ‘over-privi- 
leged and the large middle group. And 
this program had to have the support 
of interested citizens, volunteer agen- 
cies, civic groups, and school and city 
officials. As finally organized the Foun- 
dation involved the following: 

A full-time paid director; utilization 
of public facilities, such as school gym- 
nasiums, buildings, swimming pools and 
parks; participation of the public 
through annual subscriptions, and pub- 
lic funds; a full program of youth in- 
terest and small dues for each young 
person to give him added interest. 

The Foundation then set out to pro- 
vide games, athletic teams, hobbies, 
dramatics, study clubs, and scores of 
other activities, including “just hanging 
around” the club. By 1935 the move- 
ment had developed to such a point as 
to make necessary the equipment and 
operation of a girls’ club. 

The Foundation’s staff consists of: 
William B. Sharp, executive director; 
Mary Bottorff, director of Girls’ Club; 
Donald Gilliland, assistant director of 
Boys’ Club; and Katherine Wade, assis- 
tant director of Girls’ Club. Superin- 
tendent DuShane, who is now President 
of the National Education Association, 
is a Vice-President and Director of the 
Foundation for Youth. 

Membership dues amount to 5 cents 
a month for boys under 14 and 10 cents 


>. 


for boys over 14. These dues help pay 
a small part of the cost of equipment. 
And it was felt that the boys would 
have a greater personal interest in their 
club if membership was dependent on 
the payment of dues. Boys who cannot 
pay the dues may do a little work 
around the club to earn their way. 

In 1938 the Foundation opened a 
camp on an 80-acre wooded phot given 
to it by Q. G. Noblitt, prominent 
Columbus manufacturer. WPA _ labor 
completed most of the work at the 
camp. Seven log cabins were built, each 
one complete with shower, toilet and 
lockers. The cabins each house eight 
boys (or girls) and one counsellor dur- 
ing ten weeks of the summer. 

Tennis and basketball courts, an 
artificial lake for swimming and boat- 
ing, woodland trails for hiking, and 


various other facilities are provided. 


A Job Well Done 


The Foundation’s slogan—“There are 
no bad boys”—has been accepted by the 
community. There is no other public 
cause in the community which is so 
generously and whole-heartedly sup- 
ported. All groups cooperate to ae 4 
the young people with wholesome ac- 
tivities and associations necessary for 
development into well-rounded and bal- 
anced members of society. 

“Columbus has done nothing new,” 
comments Charles W. Geile. “It has 
only utilized to a much fuller extent the 
resources which are available in almost 
all communities. Columbus citizens met 
the problem of youth activities and of 
delinquency on a realistic basis, with 
neither emotional bias nor wishful 
thinking. . . . After this, public-spirited 
cooperation and support carried the 
movement along and broadened it al- 
most under its own momentum.” 


Boys attend the Columbus Youth Camp 
from June 10 to July 15. Seven log 
cabins house boy (and girl) campers. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
SIGNPOSTS 


SOUTH TO THE POLE 


Look on your maps for the Antarctic 
Ocean; there isn’t one. But ace reporter 
Russell Owen has written an exciting, 
thrilling book about it. The Antarctic 
Ocean is the second in a series of books on 
Oceans of the World (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1941, $3.00) which will 
delight lovers of adventure. 


Owen really takes you south. He tells 
of the ice, breaking into bergs thirty to 
forty miles long. The wind, blowing one 
hundred miles an hour. The Ross Barrier, 
a sheer cliff of ice, four hundred miles long. 
The cold, forty to sixty degrees below 
zero. The silence, so quiet you can hear 
the crunch of footsteps on the snow three 
miles away. The adventure of the explorers 
in the sea of adventure packs thrills, 
humor, tragedy into these pages. 

Owen describes, too, the future of the 
area around the South Pole. Uninhabited 
today by anyone except penguins, it may 
sometime be an important continent. 


TWO WORLDS 


A special supplement of The Nation for 
March 22, 1941, presents the alternatives 
for the world tomorrow. Entitled “A Sur- 
vey of Two Worlds,” it describes the con- 
sequences of “A Hitler Peace” and “A 
Hitler Defeat.” In the first section, Konrad 
Heiden describes Europe under the 
“Master Race,” Journalist Walter Millis 
describes how “it does happen here,” Dr. 
Del Vayo tells the fate of Latin America, 
and Albert Viton gives the picture of 
imperialisms, new and old. 

In presenting the prospects for a new 
world order without Nazi domination, 
Harold J. Laski gives a picture of the pros- 
pects of “revolution by consent.” Keith 
Hutchinson describes the economics of a 
permanent peace. Reinhold Niebuhr pre- 
sents the fighting chance for a sick society, 
and George Counts gives Labor's stake in 
a victory for democracy. 


AMISHLAND 


In Pennsylvania one finds communities 
of people who are strange to our present 
day view, but who summarize, in their 
culture and language, much of modern and 
American history. Their story is told in 
simple, appreciative terms by one of our 
more interesting historians, Albert Jay 
Nock, under the title, “Utopia in Pennsyl- 
vania: The Amish,” in the April, 1941, 
Atlantic Monthly. 


AMERICA SOUTH 


Does your class receive Entre Nous 
(Between Us)? This news bulletin of 
South-North American cultures and prob- 
lems should be used regularly by your 
class and your teachers. It may be obtained 
(free) from the National Education Asso- 


ciation, Washington, D. C. The current 
issue contains information on summer 
schools in Latin America, in addition to 
news and book notes. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Several times during the last semester 
you have studied some phase of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. What is it, how was it prom- 
ulgated, how does it affect the world 
today? These questions and many others 
are answered in one of the most complete 
valuable volumes on the Monroe Doctrine 
yet published. Hands Off was written by 
Historian Dexter Perkins of the University 
of Rochester, and is published by Little 
Brown ($3.50). 


TRAINING FOR WHAT JOBS? 


Many students have sought information 
on jobs for-which the Federal government 
provides defense job training. A condensed 
chart-guide to such training opportunities 
in programs sponsored by Federal agencies 


has been compiled and issued by the U. §, 
Office of Education. It appears as an in- 
sert in the April issue of School Life, or 
may be purchased for 5c. 


“ACTIVITIES IN 
ALCOHOL EDUCATION” 


Under this title, Allied Youth (NEA 
Building, Washington, D. C., 25c) pub- 
lishes a program manual for Allied Youth 
Posts and other youth groups over the 
country. Interesting suggestions are made 
for programs and activities. 


HOW ABOUT TOBACCO? 


If you smoke, or if you don’t, you should 
read the little pamphlet written by Arthur 
Steinhaus and Florence Grunderman, To- 
bacco and Health (New York: Association 
Press, 1941, 35c). Research studies have 
been honestly analyzed to show the effect 
of tobacco upon the body. It has a place 
in all classes and homeroom programs 





A. MARCH OF EVENTS 


Circle T if the statement is true, F if 
it is false. 
1. T F Prime Minister Churchill has 


been severely criticized for 
the Greek campaign. 


bo 
cae 
fe) 


Prime Minister Menzies is 
the leader of the Australian 
Labor party. 

8. T F A German attack on the Irak 
oil fields would have to be 
made through Egypt or Tur- 
key. 

4. TF Turkey has been close 

friends with Britain and Rus- 

sia in recent months. 


5. T F Canada has not been in- 
cluded in the provisions of 
the lend-lease program. 


6. T F The Treasury tax plan pro- 
poses a great increase in the 
tax rate on the rich with a 
small increase in the tax rate 
on middle incomes. 


s 
ar 
fe] 


The British fleet heavily at- 
tacked German forces in 
North Africa. 


8. T F British troops are now in 
Irak. 

9. T F Huge surpluses of coal will 
prevent the coal strike from 
endangering the defense pro- 
gram. 

10. T F Spain has been anxious to 
permit German troops to re- 
gain Gibraltar for them. 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
THE NEWS? 


(Key to correct answers in Teacher Edition) 


B. GEOGRAPHY OF THE NEAR 
EAST 


Complete each statement. 


l. An important source of oil for Brit- 

ain are the fields in Irak. 

2. The oil fields of Baku are within 

the country of ——___.. 

3. Syria has been under the adminis- 

en 

4. Persia has been renamed in recent 

years and is now called i 

5. One of the termini of the Irak oil 

fields has the same name as a 
North African city, - 

Cc. WHAT ABOUT CONVOYS? 

Circle T if the statement is true, F if 
it is false. 

1. T F The United States Navy has 
been convoying munitions in 
non-combat zones. 

2. T F Some estimates indicate that 
British ship losses are less 
than during the first World 
War. 

3. T F_ The President has the power 
to order convoys without the 
consent of Congress. 

4. T F_ Charles Lindbergh has advo- 
cated convoys of American 
ships, 

5. T F The Gallup Poll published 
on April 24 showed a major- 
ity of Americans for convoy- 
ing if necessary to prevent 
the fall of Britain. 


_ 


6. T F Convoying means war. 

7. T F Convoys would be contrary 
to American principles. 

8. T F Congress is in favor of con- 
voys. 
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LAST LEG OF CONVOY 
WITHIN NAZI 
BOMBING RANGE 















Map by Katherine Tracy, adapted from U. 8, News 


A Pro-and-Con Discussion of America’s Most Burning Issue 


HEN cargo vessels travel in a 

group under protection, the 

group is called a “convoy.” 
The warships which accompany 
these vessels are called an escort, 
and are said to be “convoying.” 

“At present,” explains Columnist 
Mark Sullivan of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, “all the convoying 
of all ships carrying supplies from 
America to Great Britain and else- 
where is done by the British Navy. 
And what the British Navy can do 
is not enough, considering the other 
burdens upon it. . . 

“Sinkings of British and allied and 
neutral shipping so far in this war, 
observes the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany’s monthly business review, 
“have been running at rates almost 
three times as high as those of the 
first year and a half of World War I. 

. And when it is recalled how 
nearly successful the German sub- 
marine effort was in the World War, 
it becomes all too clear that the pres- 
ent sinkings are perilously menacing 
to England.” 

These facts serve to introduce a 
serious question—one of the most 
serious America has ever faced: Shall 
the United States make sure that 
American aid gets to Britain? In 
other words, shall American war- 
ships, if necessary, escort convoys 
across the submarine- and bomber- 
infested Atlantic? 

Convoying would unquestionably 
be a dangerous step. The country 
has heard frequently that “convoying 
means war.” The President himself 
has said that “convoying means 
shooting and shooting comes awfully 
close to war.” 


As Commander-in-Chief of the 
Navy the President has the power to 
order the Navy to escort convoys. 
But the President has hesitated to 
act until it is clear that public opin- 
ion will support his decision. Accord- 
ingly, both sides in the convoying 
debate are busy trying to win public 
approval for their program of action. 


The War of the Committees 


“Our slogan will be, “Deliver the 
goods to Britain now, ” declares the 
Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies. “By the passage of 
the Lend-Lease bill,” the Committee 
says, “the American people have 
committed themselves to full mate- 
rial aid to the Allies. This policy 
must now be supported by a united 
action. 

“The committee will support the 
following measures to make this pol- 
icy effective: 

“I—The full mobilization of Amer- 
ican economic life for greater pro- 
duction of war materials. . . . Use by 
the American Government of what- 
ever means are necessary to insure 
prompt delivery of war materials to 
the Allies, including (1) repair of 
allied naval vessels in American 
waters; (2) supplying to the Allies 
of all possible tonnage; (3) transfer 
to the Allies of additional destroyers 
and other naval craft; (4) permis- 
sion to the Allies to organize convoys 
in American ports; (5) convoying of 
ships with American naval vessels if 
need be... ”. 

Foes of all-out aid to Britain were 
quick to answer this call for action. 
The newly organized Women United 
to “oppose our involvement in 


Europe's and Asia's wars” held a 
rally in New York City’s Carnegie 
Hall. 

“I would rather see our seven bil- 
lion of dollars sunk to the bottom of 
the sea,” Senator Robert Reynolds of 
North Carolina told the audience at 
Carnegie Hall, “than to lose one 
single American life. I would not 
send our boys overseas today for any 
nation other than our own. This is 
not our war.” 

A few nights later, Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh, who recently joined 
the America First Committee, made 
a plea for “unity among the people of 
America who stand against our inter- 
vention” in the European war. Col- 
onel Lindbergh said it would be “a 
tragedy, even to Germany, if the 
British Empire collapses. . . . But I 
must tell you frankly,” he added, 
“that I believe this war was lost by 
England and France even before it 
was declared, and that it is not 
within our power in America today 
to win the war for England, even 
though we throw the entire resources 
of our nation into the conflict. .. .” 

The Colonel then denounced the 
activities of the Committee to De- 
fend America by Aiding the Allies. 
“These are the people,” he said, 
“who, under the guise of ‘steps short 
of war’ have led us to the verge of 
war itself. They now demand we 
convoy ships to England with the 
American Navy. . . . Under no guise 
of imagination can this be called a 
step ‘short of war.’ . . . But, with all 
the errors we have made, and not- 
withstanding the arms we have taken 
to send to Europe, the United States 
is still able to defend itself against 
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any foreign power. But if we are to 
maintain the ability to defend our- 
selves, we must not expose our fleet 
in European war zones-and we must 
stop sending our planes abroad. . . .” 

Colone! Lindbergh’s contention 
that it is too late to help England 
was sharply opposed by Milo J. 
Warner, National Commander of the 
American Legion, who returned re- 
cently from an official visit to Eng- 
land. He said the British were “prac- 
tically certain” to win the war with 
American supplies, but added that 
“we can feel reasonably certain” of 
getting such supplies to England 


hard going is a challenge for greater 
effort to win; on the other is the 
minority of defeatists and appeasers, 
who say that the forces of democracy 
cannot prevail. 

“Thursday night Colonel Lind- 
bergh added another chapter in the 
retreat of the defeatist forces by 
announcing that the British Empire 
was through and could not be saved. 
Thus, with one gesture, if he had his 
way, would he surrender the rest of 
us to defeat and slavery... .” 

Meanwhile, the debate on convoy- 
ing has been slowly getting up steam 
in Congress. “The Easter holiday of 





The Route to Ruin, Not_to Britain 


OF THE CONVOY PROBLEM — FOR, ON THE LEFT; AGAINST, ON THE RIGHT 


OPPOSING VIEWS 


“only by actually convoying them.” 

“It is definitely in the balance 
whether they can win without our 
aid,” Commander Warner explained, 
“that is, the actual delivery to them 
of these much-needed materials. . . . 
With these munitions and food sup- 
plies their ultimate victory is prac- 
tically certain. 

“We should face the realities, not 
dreams and hopes. We are furnish- 
ing the supplies, and we should see 
to it that they reach England. Other- 
wise our efforts will be futile... .” 

The Committee to Defend Amer- 
ice by Aiding the Allies replied di- 
rectly to Colonel Lindbergh's speech. 
“When the going gets difficult for 
men who are defending civilization,” 
the Committee replied, “the people 
divide themselves into two classes. 
On one side is the majority, to whom 





Bishop in St. Louis Times-Star 


Congress,” writes Henry N. Dorris 
of the New York Times, “permitted 
most of the members to make visits 
to their States and districts, and to 
get at first hand the opinion of those 
who helped send them to Washing- 
ton. Some of these members report a 
growing fear about the effect of re- 
cent U. S. moves to aid Britain. .. . 

“Few members of Congress,” Dor- 
ris adds, “believe that any vthing short 
of convoys can give Britain the aid 
she needs to stay in the war, but 
Congress is simply not crossing the 
bridge before it comes to it... .” 

That “bridge,” however, appeared 
on the scene on April 30 when the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
began considering the resolution of 
Senator Tobey (N. H.), to forbid 
the use of U. S. naval vessels for pro- 
tecting convoys. If a majority of the 
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Committee favors the resolution, or 
at least favors having it debated, the 
resolution will be sent to the Senate 
for debate. Defending his resolution, 
Senator Tobey declared: 

“I am introducing this joint resolu- 
tion (a similar one was offered in the 
House by re so apes Sauthoff ) 
to prohibit convoying . . . because it 
is undisputed that convoying means 
war. . . . Since both groups in the 
Senate protest that they are opposed 
to our entry into the war, and since 
it is undisputed that convoying will 
definitely take us into the war, this 
resolution provides a means of af- 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
t 


Where American Convoys Would Go 


fording the Senators a chance to 
translate their public statements into 
specific legislation to keep the coun- 
try from taking a step into war. . 

Senator Alben Barkley of Ken- 
tucky, the Democratic Majority 
Leader, replied to Senator Tobey’s 
challenge. He commented that the 
Lease-Lend Act had already given 
Germany plenty of excuses to de- 
clare war on this country. “No shoot- 
ing will happen,” he said, “unless the 
other side starts it. 

“If Germany w ents to declare war 
on us she.already has plenty of ex- 
cuses to do so and already would 
have done so,” the Kentucky Senator 
explained. “Under the old-fashioned 
concept of international law she 
could say she had an excuse because 
we are transferring equipment 

(Continued on page 13) 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





HUMAN 


RIGHTS 


PROPERTY RIGHTS 
By Omar and Ryllis Goslin 








that there is very little, if 

any, class consciousness in 
the United States. In fact, in a re- 
cent survey conducted by Fortune 
Magazine the vast majority of those 
questioned indicated that they be- 
longed to the so-called middle class, 
whether they were workers, farmers, 
or captains of industry. The chart 
below shows the actual results of the 
survey. In this country the rich are 
not usually “high-hat” enough to 
call themselves upper class, and 
American workers are too indepen- 
dent to consider themselves lower 
class. 

There has never been in the 
United States any group who inher- 
ited from generation to generation 
some special privilege or power, nor 
has any group had the feeling that 
it was not represented in our form 
of government. American farmers 
have never been peasants; our work- 
ers as a rule have not considered 
themselves exploited. 

What is even more important, the 
ownership of property which is 
usually the distinguishing mark of 


one class as compared with another 


N OST Americans would agree 


has not been restricted to a single . 


group in our population. Every man 
has dreamed of the mea A of 
owning a house, or a piece of land 
or a car. And this sense of property 
rights, as it is called, has become a 
fundamental part of our nation’s 
thinking. In the Bill of Rights writ- 
ten into our Constitution, every citi- 
zen is given the guarantee that he 
shall not be — of life, liberty 
. property without due process of 
aw. 

In any society, as long as ail 
proups believe that they have equal 
uman rights and property rights, it 
is not likely that pa consciousness 
will develop. Class feeling arise: 


when the property rights of one 
group are maintained at the expense 
of the human or the property rights 
of some other group. Is such a situa- 
tion likely to arise in this country? 

A good deal of light is shed on 
the probable answer to this question 
by an interesting research experi- 
ment conducted in the Middle West 
and reported in a book called Life, 
Liberty and Property, by Alfred 
Winslow Jones (Lippincott). In this 
project the reactions of average 
Americans were sought to a series of 
concrete situations, each one of 
which involved a conflict of interest 
between human rights and property 
rights, or between the rights of one 
group as opposed to another. 

Some 1,700 citizens of Akron, 
Ohio, were interviewed. Each man 


or woman visited was asked to give . 


his or her opinion on eight situations 
which were carefully he In 
replying, the person interviewed 
could choose any one of five alterna- 
tive answers: definite approval, 
=— approval, neutral, qualified 

isapproval, absolute disapproval. 


These citizens represented a cross- 
section of that industrial city. 

Here is a brief summary of the 
situations described. As you read 
them, try to decide what your reac- 
tion is. Where do your sympathies 
lie in each case? 
Situation I — Bootleg Coal 

During the worst years of the 
depression, unemployed miners took 
coal out of mines which were not 
being worked. The owners of the 
mines were not asked for permission. 
The coal obtained was used free by 
the miners themselves or was sold 
to others. Was this action of the un- 
employed miners justified? Here is 
a case of human need versus prop- 
erty rights. 
Situation Il — A Strike 

Workers in a utility company 
called a strike for higher wages. 
When negotiations broke down, the 
workers took possession of the power 
plant. During the stay-in strike, the 
plant was operated so that consum- 
ers did not suffer. After several days 
the company settled with the union. 


THERE ARE NO CLASSES IN OUR COUNTRY 


In a recent Fortune Survey, out of every 100 persons who were 
asked to pick a word describing the class to which they belonged: 


Ftv Fiete eee ttt 





1. Less than 8 percent admitted belonging to the lower class. 








| 2. A few did not know. 


3. Less than 8 percent considered themselves upper class. 
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44. But over 80% called themselves middle class. f 
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Was the action taken by the workers 
in this case justified? Another case of 
human rights vs. property rights of a 
corporation. 


Situation III—A Company Decision 
A rubber company asks its employees 
to accept a wage cut rather than have 
the plant close up and move to another 
location. Assume that by cutting divi- 
dends the plant could remain open and 
pay wages at the old level. Assume also 
that workers could be secured at lower 
wages at a new location and _ that 
profits could therefore be higher. In 
this situation the workers therefore vote 
against accepting a pay cut. Under such 
circumstances would* you approve of 
the company’s decision to move its 
plant? Here is a conflict between work- 
ers’ rights and stockholders’ interests. 


Situation IV — A Farmer's Mortgage 
When a farmer could no longer make 
the payments on his mortgage, the 
sheriff advertised a foreclosure sale on 
his farm. An Eastern bank held the 
mortgage. At the foreclosure sale a 
group of neighboring farmers made it 
impossible for normal bidding to take 
place. The farmer bid $1, and since 
there were no other bids, the auctioneer 
declared the sale over. The farmer got 
his land back and the bank got $1 for 
its mortgage. Was this solution fair? 
This was a conflict between the prop- 
erty rights of an individual and the 
property rights of a corporation. 


Situation V—A Sit-down Strike 

The workers in a certain plant or- 
ganized a sit-down strike. After due 
warning, the local police and deputies 
threw tear gas bombs into the building 
and dislodged the strikers. Was the 
chief of police justified? Here is a con- 
flict between the enforcement of law 
protecting the property rights of a cor- 
poration and the interests of workers. 


Situation VI — A Union Contract 

In New York a certain union had ob- 
tained a contract which prevented its 
employers from moving their shops 
more than a certain distance from the 
city. One firm moved, without warning, 
to Pennsylvania. The union prosecuted 
and a court awarded them the verdict, 
ordering the guilty employer to return 
to New York. Another conflict between 
workers’ rights and company rights. 


Situation VII — An Attempted Eviction 


In New York a bank sought to evict 
a tenant from one of its properties for 
failure to pay rent. When the officer ar- 
rived to carry out the eviction proce- 
dure, neighbors of the family prevented 
the removal of any of the tenant’s be- 
longings. What do you think of the ac- 
tion of the neighbors? 


Situation VIII — Corporation Profits 

The final situation had to do with 
the distribution of profits of a corpora- 
tion. Each person interviewed was 
asked to decide from ten possibilities 
which would constitute the fairest dis- 
tribution of profits. These alternatives 
included (1) to the present stockhold- 
ers, (2) to all employees, (3) to stock- 
holders and employees, (4) to the 
working class throughout the world. 

Analyze for a moment your own 
reactions to these eight situations. If 
you approved the action taken in Num- 
bers I, II, IV, VI and VII, disapproved 
the action in III and V, and voted for 
the distribution of profits to employees, 
you stand firmly for human rights as 
opposed to property rights, and for in- 
dividual property rights as opposed to 
corporation rights. If your answers were 
precisely the opposite, you believe that 
the property rights of stockholders in 
corporations should be protected even 
though at times these rights interfere 
with the rights of individuals. The 
chances are, however, that you could 
not make up your mind as definitely as 
that, since most of these situations raise 
questions of relative value. 

The answers in the Akron survey 
were rated from 0 to 4 points. Those 
who approved without qualification of 
the protection of human rights were 
graded 0. Those who favored without 
qualification the preservation of prop- 
erty rights were scored 4 points. In 


between, a neutral attitude scored 2, 
while qualified approval and disap- 


proval scored 1 and 3. 

A perfect score for human rights was 
8 times 0 which equals 0. A perfect 
score for property rights was 8 times 4 
which equals 32. The chart on the op- 
posite page shows how the citizens of 
Akron voted on those eight situations. 


What Do the Results Mean? 


Those who were responsible for the 
survey in Akron warn against the draw- 
ing of definite conclusions as a result 
of reactions from this single experi- 
ment. They point out that the opinions 
of Akron citizens may not represent 
typical viewpoints of people living in 
other parts of the country. As a matter 
of fact, Akron is highly industrialized; 
it is a one-industry town; a higher than 
average percentage of the workers are 
organized; it has been the scene of 
good times and bad times; it has been 
an area of conflict between workers 
and management. Certainly, if at any 
point in the United States, you would 
find in Akron the emergence of a defi- 
nite public opinion on questions of hu- 
man rights and property rights. It is 
interesting, therefore, to note the fol- 
lowing facts in connection with the re- 
sults of the survey: 


1. The only group who unanimously 
upheld property rights were the eight- 
een business leaders. It is natural for 
large owners of property to be the most 
anxious to protect their right of con- 
trol. 


2. In most groups there is wide 
divergence of opinion, with ‘most in- 
dividuals refusing to recognize absolute 
property rights, but disapproving at the 
same time of action which runs coun- 
ter to the accepted law. 


3. Organized labor, especially CIO, 
groups, are most conscious of human 
rights, being almost as unanimously 
against insistence upon property rights 
as the business leaders were in favor 
of their protection. 


Some Questions 


With these general observations in 
mind, try to answer the following ques- 
tions. It might be stimulating to have 
a class discussion of them. 


1. In spite of the fact that the Su- 
preme Court has ruled time and again 
that a corporation has the same prop- 
erty rights as an individual, do you 
think it strange that more people did 
not vote in favor of absolute property 
rights? 

2. Do you consider that, even though 
a person believed in property rights 
per se, he might be inclined to regard 
the situations outlined as personal crises 
in which the property owners are the 
villians whom the audience is ex- 
pected to hiss? 


3. Do you believe that classes will 
develop in this country as long as rep- 
resentatives of various groups are so 
much divided in their opinions on such 
significant questions? 

4. If all business leaders refused to 
compromise in their attitude toward 
property protection, and if all workers 
joined unions, do you think there would 
be danger of class war in this country? 

5. Has the labor movement been 
slow in developing in this country be- 
cause many workers do not feel that 


property rights interfere with their 
human rights? 
6. In view of the results of the 


Akron survey, could a political party 
which emphasized its insistence upon 
property rights and disregard of human 
rights hope to win an election? 


7. Do the reactions indicate a ditf- 
ference in attitude toward individual 
property rights and corporate property 
rights? If so, is this likely to mean a 
new interpretation by the Supreme 
Court as public opinion becomes more 
insistent on this subject? (Justice Black, 
for the first time in history, has already 
read a minority report, Tuling that a 
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. Does the _« indicate that 
an people desire a compromise situa- 
tion where property rights of individu- 
als and corporations alike are protected, 
at the same time achieving some solu- 
tion of specific injustices? 

9. Is this technique of discovering 
the variable elements in public opinion 
a valuable method in a democracy as 
a means of determining the direction 
which social change should take? What 
light does it throw on the uncompromis- 
ing attitudes of certain groups which 
may result in dangerous frictions? 


Convoy Issue 
(Continued from page 10) 


to a belligerent, because we are making 
loans to Britain, because of practically 
everything we are doing under the 
Lease-Lend Law. . ..The mere convoy- 
ing of ships would be an incident so far 
as Germany is concerned, a mere inci- 
dent, a mere peg upon which to hang 
their hat if they desired to make war 
against us. If it were to their interest 
to do so they would not require any 
such incident, even. . . . 

A careful reading of Senator Barkley’s 
statement indicates that the President 
and his advisors believe drastic steps 
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can be taken to aid Britain short of “a 
shooting war.” 

“President Roosevelt is taking the 
initiative away from Adolf Hitler 
through positive direct action,” says the 
U. S. News. “Seizure of the German, 
Italian and Danish ships in American 
ports to prevent their destruction or 
scuttling is one action of this kind. An- 
other is this Government’s encourage- 
ment of Yugoslavia to resist Hitler. A 
third is the demand for recall of the 
Italian naval attache in Washington, on 
the ground that he ordered Italian sea- 
men to damage their ships. .. ” 

“All these moves are causing many 
people to say that the United States is 
already in the war, or is about to get 
into it. . . . The Nazis are striking back 
by arresting Americans in Germany 
But the top men in this Government 
are convinced that Germany will avoid 
doing anything that will get the United 
States fully into the war... . 

Other steps “short of a shooting war” 
are being + ofl or will be taken shortly: 

i. An agreement signed by Secretary 
of State Hull and Danish Minister Hen- 
rik de Kaufmann giving the United 
States the right to establish defense 
bases on Greenland will be carried out 
despite protests from the Nazi-con- 
trolled government in Denmark. 

“Establishment of American bases in 
Greenland,” comments the Foreign Pol- 
icy Bulletin, “may provide steppin 
stones for airplane deliveries to Englan 
during the summer months. . . . Large 
convoys probably wil] not be sent by 
way of Greenland . . . but the formation 
of an American naval and air patrol in 
that area will release British naval ves- 
sels for duty in other danger zones. . . .” 

2. Congress is expected to approve 
the President's revuest for power to 
take over the Danish, German and Ital- 
ian vessels seized on March 30, and 
approximately 133 other foreign ships 
now in American ports. These vessels 
can be used by our own merchant fleet, 
or be sent to help Britain’s merchant 
navy. 

8. The President issued a proclama- 
tion removing the combat zone at the 
entrance to the Red Sea. This action 
was taken after British forces drove 
Italians out of Eritrea. The President 
also is considering a plan to allow 
American vessels to carry war materials 
into Halifax, starting point for most 
North Atlantic convoys. Under the Neu- 
trality Act of 1939, American ships are 
not allowed to carry arms to the port 
of a belligerent nation. So Congress may 
be asked to amend the Act. 

4. In addition, the President trans- 
ferred 10 U. S. Coast Guard cutters to 
Britain, and also set aside $500,000,000 
from the lease-lend fund to build cargo - 
ships for the British. 

All of these steps delay the day when 
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the Administration will be forced to 
make a decision on convoying. But ob- 
servers don’t think the day can be put 
off much longer. Thus far more than 
5,318,000 tons of British and neutral 
shipping have been sunk, and the pros- 
pect is that from 3,500,000 to 5,500,000 
more tons will be lost this year in the 
Battle of the Atlantic.” 


Public Opinion Polls 


Public opinion polls show that people 
want to aid Britain but they want to 
keep this aid short of a “shooting war” 
involving American men. Seventy-nine 
per cent of the voters recently ques- 
tioned opposed sending part of our 
Army to help Britain; 69 per cent op- 
posed sending part of our air force; 67 
per cent opposed sending some of our 
warships. But about 55 per cent of the 
voters favored the 
destroyers to Britain. 

“We face this deepening crisis (the 
menace to British shipping) with a 
country far from united in the belief 
that it is of urgent importance,” com- 
ments Columnist Raymond Clapper of 
the New York World-Telegram. “We do 
not yet see that long before Hitler’s 
bombers crossed the Atlantic the hateful 
things which his regime means would 
race across the Atlantic ahead of him— 
a militarism as all-embracing as his 
own, a totalitarian economy which 
would be necessary to carry on such an 
effort, repression of labor, free speech, 
of everything except the business of 
arming to the teeth. . . . Though we 
know that England needs protection for 
her ships, the resistance in this country 
is so strong that President Roosevelt is 
limited to the pitiful gesture of turning 
over to England 10 little Coast Guard 
cutters. Rear Admiral Emory Land 
recently urged that we get busy and 
help put out the fire. But because of 
our national apathy President Roosevelt 
can do no more than run out with a 
paper cup full of water.” 

But Charles A. Lindbergh and other 
supporters of the America First Com- 
mittee refuse to accept the idea that 
“this is our war.” In a recent article in 
Collier's, Colonel Lindbergh said, “The 
future of America, of our way of life 
and of western civilization itself lies not 
so much in the outcome of these wars 
abroad as in the action that we take 
now here in our own country. In this 
action (opposition to war) your a is 
urgently and immediately needed. % 

In view of the above clashes of opin- 
ion, the President is proceeding cau- 
tiously with his plans to aid Britain. 
“Now the talk in official circles in Wash- 
ington is,” says the U. S. News, “that 
even a little shooting (a clash between 
Nazi raiders and U. S. warships on 
convoying duty) would not necessarily 
involve the country in war in the old- 


“leasing” of more 








AMERICAN PROBLEMS 
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American and British sailors are showing signs of feeling the fellowship of a com- 
mon cause. Closer cooperation will develop if the U. S. decides to convoy supplies. 


fashioned sense. The opinion is widely 
expressed that nowadays every country 
fights as much or as little as its own 
self-interest dictates. It is being said 
that the United States can play this 
game as effectively as Germany. . 
When Will Hitler Fight? 
Therefore, the President may risk a 
“limited war” by ordering U. S. war- 

ships to escort British warships as far 
as Iceland. Since the greatest risk of 
attack on convoys is near the British 
Isles this plan might reduce the danger 
of a “shooting war.” And even if there 
is a “little shooting” officials don’t be- 
lieve Germany w ill declare war. “The 
best judgment,” says Mark Sullivan, “is 
that Hitler does not want war with the 
United States because of the effect on 
the morale of his own people, and there- 
fore would endure much more from us.” 

British observers, according to Craig 
Thompson of the New York Times, 
doubt that the plan for a half-way con- 
voy will cut shipping losses enough to 
get Britain over the present crisis. They 
believe full U. S. naval and air protec- 
tion for shipping must be given soon or 
it will be too late. 

Similar ideas are held by the newly 
organized Fight for Freedom Commit- 
tee. This Committee contains Americans 
from all professions. It is headed by 
Bishop Henry W. Hobson of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, a World War 
veteran. “We still think,” says the Bish- 
op, “of keeping out of a war in which 
we are already engaged in every way 
except armed combat. . . . Hitler cannot 
allow our goods to get to Britain; if he 
does, he will be beaten. We_- cannot 


allow our goods to be sunk in the Atlan- 
tic; if we do we shall be beaten. The 
problem is ay. and the answer is a 
willingness to do whatever is necessary 
to insure a Hitler defeat. This means 
accepting the fact that we are at war, 
whether declared or undeclared. Re- 
gardless of what we do, Hitler will at- 
tack us when he feels it to his advan- 
tage... .” 

But opponents of all-out aid to Brit- 
ain dont accept the argument that a 
Nazi victory would be a serious threat 
to us. Speaking of the danger of in- 
vasion, Senator Burton K. Wheeler of 
Montana recently declared that there 
were not enough big boats in the world 
to bring across the ocean 1,000,000 men 
and the necessary equipment to support 
their warfare. 


To sum up: Supporters of all-out aid 
to Britain say aid that doesn’t reach the 
British is worse than no aid. So they 
favor convoys, if necessary, to deliver 
the goods. Critics contend that the lives 
of American sailors are worth more than 
aid to Britain. They also argue that it is 
impossible for us to save Britain now. 
But others reply that immediate aid, if 
it reaches Britain, will give her victory. 
And the Administration feels that a 
stronger policy can be pursued toward 
Germany without risking a “shooting 
war.” They say Germany is in no posi- 
tion to fight us now no matter what we 
do, but she will attack us later if it is 
to her advantage. But opponents retort 
that this policy is like trying to go “only 
half-way down Niagara Falls in a 


barrel.” They insist that this is “not our 
war” and that Britain’s defeat won't 
doom the Uniteu States. 
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carry reports of the resolutions, 

petitions, open letters, mass meet- 
ings, or other activities of pressure 
groups on some phase of our foreign 
policy. One day it is an appeal from 
the Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies; the next, counter- 
resolutions from the America First 
Committee; the next, perhaps, an open 
letter about shipping food to the oc- 
cupied countries, or a declaration from 
prominent clergymen, or the resolu- 
tions of a Youth Congress. The average 
American, content for the most part to 
go his way and leave decisions on po- 
litical matters to his representatives, 
may well feel bewildered at the con- 
stant pulling, ow and straining to 
which he is subjected. 

Yet pressure groups and propaganda 
perform a very valuable, indeed an 
essential service, in a democracy. They 
help democracy to inform itself on 
public questions and to make its will 
clear and effective. They constitute, in 
effect, a kind of informal initiative and 
referendum. Even if we could suppress 
pressure groups or eliminate propa- 
ganda (which we could not), such ac- 
tion would not be desirable. Our prob- 
lem, in a democracy, is rather that of 
distinguishing between types of propa- 
ganda and controlling pressure groups. 

Such groups have J sven played an 
important part in our history. Indeed it 
is no great exaggeration to say that the 
most successful propaganda of modern 
preceded and 
accompanied the American Revolution, 
the most effective propagandist Sam 
Adams, and the most influential propa- 
gandistic document the Declaration of 
Independence. There were Minute Men 
in 1775, to be sure, but they had been 
educated by a decade of propaganda. 
Preachers 5 Cortncrer the Tory leaders 
from their pulpits; the newspapers car- 
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Pressure Groups and 
Propaganda 


ried atrocity stories and cartoons de- 
signed to inflame opinion; town meet- 
ings celebrated annually the Boston 
Massacre; committees and clubs and 
caucuses worked ceaselessly to rally 
public opinion to resistance and 
eventually to Revolution. The loyalists 
attempted counter-propaganda, but 
with little success. 

vr important, in making the 
Revolution and carrying it to a success- 
ful conclusion, were the self-constituted 
Committees of Correspondence. These 
were first created early in the 1770's; 
by 1773 there were over eighty of 
them in Massachusetts alone, and the 
had spread to most of the other col- 
onies.The colonial and local committees 
took charge of the task of manufactur- 
ing public opinion, drawing up resolu- 
tions, formulating programs and put- 
ting them into effect. By 1775 they con- 
stituted, in many places, the really 
effective governing bodies in many 
colonies. 

Scarcely less remarkable was the 
abolitionist propaganda of the mid-19th 
century. Editors like William Lloyd 
Garrison, preachers like Theodore 
Parker, businessmen like Lewis Tap- 
pan, authors like Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, fanatics like John Brown, joined 
in a large-scale attack upon the institu- 
tion of slavery that for eloquence and 
effectiveness is almost without parallel 
in history. Ceaselessly, for thirty years, 
Northern opinion was exposed to aboli- 
tionist arguments until, in the end, the 
majority of Northerners were convinced 
that slavery was wicked and must go. 
The influence of one piece of propa- 
ganda literature like Uncle Tom's 
Cabin was infinitely greater than the 
influence of any number of calm statis- 
tical studies. The influence of one sen- 
sational deed like Brown’s attack on 
Harper's Ferry was greater than that of 
any number of political documents. 

Our Civil War, too, was fought to 
the accompaniment of propaganda, 
North and South. A great part of this 
was carried on abroad, for in 1860 it 
was as important for Americans to win 


A broadside of the New York Committee 
of Correspondence, which appointed 
delegates to the First Continental Con- 
gress in 1774. 
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the sympathy and support of England 
as it is today for England to win sup- 
port in the United States. Dozens of 
Confederate agents hurried to England. 
They edited newspapers, spoke at pub- 
lic meetings, or worked through politi- 
cal or social channels, to gain recogni- 
tion for the Confederacy. Lincoln sent 
almost a hundred agents abroad—Henry 
Ward Beecher, for example, whose 
eloquence moved thousands, or the 
wily Robert Walker, whose task was to 
raise loans. 

The most familiar example of the use 
of propaganda and of pressure groups is 
from the first World War. Before our 
entry into the war Americans were sub- 
jected to organized propaganda from 
both belligerents; the Allied effort was 
successful, the German singularly un- 
successful. During those years, too, 
committees to organize public opinion 
were numerous. A change came on our 
entry into the war. The government 
stepped in, then, and set up its own 

ropaganda machinery — the famous 
mmittee on Public Information some- 
times known as the Creel Committee. 
With abundant funds and cooperation, 
this body set out to justify the Ameri- 
can cause, to educate the foreign-born, 
to prepare for the making oF a just 
peace. It was, on the whole, remarkably 
successful, notwithstanding some ex- 
cesses of enthusiasm. 

There is an immense difference be- 
tween a pressure group that comes, 
voluntarily, from below, and one that is 
organized by the government. During 
time of war, of course, governments 
are bound to step in and mould public 
opinion. But aside from such an emer- 
gency, governmental intervention is 
dangerous. In the totalitarian groups all 
propaganda is controlled by the gov- 
ernment through some minister of 
_ + oes like Herr Goebbels. But in 
a democracy it is essential that all 
groups have an equal chance to reach 
public opinion. What the public wants 
to know, and must know, is the real 
nature of the particular pressure group. 
What it wants to know, too, is the 
source of its funds. If those funds are 
secret or supplied largely by a few rich 
men or by powerful corporation inter- 
ests, there is ground for suspicion of 
the sincerity of its backing. But where 
the pressure groups are spontaneous 
and voluntary, where their member- 
ship and their activities are open to in- 
spection, where their funds come from 
many small people, they are entirely 
healthy things. 
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- PUBLIC OPINION 


**Divide and Rule’’ Is a Potent Device Used by the Nazis 
Both for Military Conquest and Internal Dissension 


INCE the earliest days in history 

conquerors have practiced the 

same technique — namely, divide 
and destroy, divide and rule. The lat- 
ter phrase in fact was coined by the 
Romans who established one of the 
greatest of all empires — an empire that 
encompassed the entire world so far as 
they knew it. 

In the military sphere this technique 
— divide aad destroy, divide and rule 
— has been practiced most spectacular- 
ly by the Germans. In their Balkan 
campaign, for example, the Germans 
concentrated their first military efforts 
on cutting the Yugoslavs off from the 
Greeks, later the Greeks off from the 
British. Almost simultaneously they 
sliced the Greek Army in two and the 
Yugoslav Army in several parts. 

The reverse principle that in union 
there is strength is as old as .Aesop. 
Franklin realized it when he warned 
the thirteen colonies: “Gentlemen, we 
must all hang together, or else we shall 
hang separately.” 


Conquest by Propaganda 


The Germans have practiced the 
principle of divide and rule as success- 
fully in the propaganda sphere as in the 
military. For six years they went from 
one bloodless conquest to another, and 
each time they gained their victory 
through propaganda which created dis- 
sension among their opponents. On the 
one hand, they made the nations which 
might oppose them so suspicious of 
each other that they could not act in 
unison. Thus, they created mutual fear 
and suspicion between England and 
France and Russia, as well as among 
the small neutrals, making collective 
security impossible. On the other hand 
they created so much suspicion within 
each country that no government was 
quite able to act. Thus, in France they 
stimulated so much animosity between 
the Right and the Left that French 
parliamentary processes were almost 
paralyzed. In Czechoslovakia they in- 
spired what amounted almost to civil 
war in that section of the country 
known as Sudetenland. 

The only German failure was in 
Yugoslavia, and even there it seemed 
at first that the Germans had succeed- 
ed. By goading Croat against Serb, 
Serb against Slovene they so _paral- 
yzed the country that even though a 
traditional enemy of Germany it fell 
into the lap of the Axis — bat only for 
three days. At the end of three days 
the magic of Nazi propaganda wore off, 


and in the words of Churchill, “Yugo- 
slavia found its soul.” But although the 
Yugoslavs united for their brave but 
hopeless fight, the Nazis have since 
succeeded in setting up a separate 
Croatian state. 

The German propagandists do not 
create these dissensions from thin air. 
They create them from already exist- 
ing prejudices. Thus, it was not they 
who created the British Tory govern- 
ment’s fear of Soviet Kussia during the 
pre-Munich years. That fear had exist- 
ed as far back as the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. What the Germans did was to 
fan this fear into flame, so that even 
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This cartoon appeared in American 
colonial newspapers as early as 1754 
and brought home to the colonists the 
necessity for unity against aggression. 











in such situations as Spain it made the 
British government forget its own self- 
interest. Again, it was not the Nazi 
propagandists who created the antagon- 
isms between the Sudeten Germans and 
the Czechs. That too had existed as far 
back as the Versailles Treaty, but the 
antagonism had been a relatively dor- 
mant thing until the Nazi propagandists 
got to work. Owing to their propaganda 
efforts these hidden’ prejudices swelled 
into open rebellion. 

It should not be thought that we in 
America have nothing to fear from such 
divisive propaganda. We do have prej- 
udices: the North against the South; 
native-born against foreign-born; Prot- 
estants against Catholics; Christians 
against Jews; Negroes against whites; 
workers against capitalists. 

True, at the present time these an- 
tagonisms and resentments are mild and 
relatively harmless in most instances, 
but that does not mean that they can- 
not be so aggravated by propaganda 
as to lead to civil strife. The prejudice 
of the German Christians against the 
German Jews was at one time equally 
mild and seemingly harmless, but 
through skillful manipulation by propa- 
ganda the Nazis were able to aggravate 
it until it reached the stage of today. 





YOUR THINKING 





The means by which sleeping preju- 
dices may be aroused and intensified 
consist essentially of playing upon the 
scapegoat idea. When things go wrong 
we look around for someone to blame. 
Generally we hit upon a person or a 
group whom we already Jislike, fear, 
or distrust. It does not follow that we 
have rational, logical reasons for our 
dislike and fear. Oftentimes our reac- 
tions are almost purely emotional, based 
upon misinformation and ignorance. 

The danger in all this from the 
standpoint of national security is that 
no nation — however well armed and 
well fortified — can defend itself against 
foreign aggression if at the same time 
it is fighting within itself. The maxim 
of Abraham Lincoln holds: “A house 
divided cannot stand.” 


Safeguards for Unity 


The first antidote for this type of 
propaganda — our first line of defense 
against aggression—is to view with 
a any person or any group that 
seeks to create antagonism between us 
‘and other Americans. Even if they do 
not have ulterior motives, their propa- 
ganda nevertheless is dangerous, for if 
successful it will have the effect of 
creating disunity. 

The second defense is to get the 
facts. Information is a great bulwark 
against prejudice; it is basic to any 
effort to detect propaganda. Ask your- 
self always: how do I know this to be 
true? Do I have all the pertinent facts 
available? 

The third safeguard is to take stock 
of ourselves. Our own habits of “crook- 
ed thinking and reasoning” are danger- 
ous pitfalls. We are too likely to over- 
simplify — to think in terms of all-black 
or all-white; we are too likely to gen- 
eralize from insufficient evidence, from 
isolated cases. Our own prejudices 
make us easy propaganda targets. 

The fourth step is to do what we 
can to eliminate the causes of prejudice, 
keeping in mind that although preju- 
dices are based in great part upon ig- 
norance and misinformation, they are 
also often based upon solid grounds. 
Thus, if Negroes sometimes act bel- 
ligerently in their attitude towards 
whites, there is much evidence that the 
whites do not always handle their re- 
lations with Negroes as well as they 
might and should in a democracy. 
Again, if people in slum areas are some- 
what more susceptible to rabble-rous- 
ing propaganda, we must realize that 
their life conditions make their fears 
greater — and their human need to find 
a scapegoat the greater. Moreover, peo- 
ple who are mistreated often develop 
unpleasant and anti-social characteris- 
tics. Accordingly, they are our respon- 
sibility: they affect the lives and the 
health of all of us. 
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MISSISSIPPI... FATHER OF WATERS 


A Radio Play Celebrating De Soto’s Discovery of Old 


Man River Four Hundred Years Ago This Month 
Written Especially for Scholastic 


GEVERAL weeks ago a group of stu- 
\“ dents in the Davenport High School, 
Davenport, Iowa, wrote asking us how 
Scholastic was going to observe the 
400th anniversary of the discovery of 
the Mississippi River — an event which 
is being celebrated up and down the 
reaches of the great Father of Waters 
this month. This radio play, written es- 
pecially for you, is our answer. Permis- 
sion for school productions or broad- 
casts is granted, royalty free, with the 
understanding that the following an- 
nouncement be made before or after 
the performance or over the air at the 
time of the broadcast: “This play is 
presented through the courtesy of 
Scholastic, The American High School 
Weekly.” 





THE CAST 
NARRATOR Bass 
SOPRANO TENOR 
ALTO SECOND NARRATOR 
WINDY BLINKY 
NARRATOR (Comes on _ cold): 


There’s more to this America than 
a baritone voice singing a hymn to 
liberty on a_ national hook-up. 
There’s more to my country than a 
man in Washington or any ten or a 
hundred men in New York’s Wall 
Street. There’s more to these United 
States than you or me or any of the 
one hundred and thirty million 
others like us. There is the land and 
the men who made it. 

Bass: There was always the land. 
It was here when Columbus landed, 
stretching just as far then as it does 
now. The Alleghenies, the Rockies, 
the Cascades, and the Olympics. . . . 





By George Jennings 
Program Director, Radio Council 
Chicago Public Schools 


They were always here. . . . / And so 
were the rivers . . . first the Hudson, 
then the Ohio, the Mississippi, the 
Missouri, and last of all the Oregon, 
called by lesser men, Columbia. . . 

SoPpRANO: But what of the land? 
What of the land that men live on 
. . . the land that stretches between 
the Cascades and the Rockies .. . 
the Missouri and the Hudson... 
what of the valleys . . . what of the 
lands between the Lakes and the 
Gulf . . . what of Illinois, lowa, Mis- 
seuri, Minnesota, Arkansas and all 
the others? 

Narrator: And what of the men? 

Bass: You cannot separate these 
things. There is the land and the 
men who made it. . . . We are the 
men who have made these United 
States. 

TENOR: First there was one of us 
West of the Alleghenies. Then there 
were two and three and four... . 

Ato: We're speaking in thou- 
sands now. . . 

Bass: Five . . . six . . . seven, eight, 
nine, ten. ... 

Tenor: Twenty, thirty, fifty thou- 
sand. ... 

Narrator: West of the Alleg- 
henies. We are the men who made 
the United States! 

Bass: Where were you when my 
great-great-great-grandpappy nosed 
a flatboat into the Ohio at Pitts- 
burgh, scudded into the Mississippi, 
and went ayoarin’ on down te 
N’Yawlins? 

Atto: Where were you when m 
great-great grandpappy took an- 
other chaw of eatin’ tobacco and 
swore that he’d break the sod of the 
Illinois prairie or he'd move back 
home . . . that being New England 
... and build rock fences the rest of 
his born days. 

Tenor: And where were you 


when my great grandpappy ‘lowed 


as how things in Illinois were slow- 
ing up .. . too dern many furriners 
a-comin’ in from east of the moun- 
tains . . . and he guessed he’d have 
to be a-movin’, cross the Mississippi, 
clear out to Arkansas... . 

SoprANo: And then there was 
granddad deciding that even though 
the same sun shone on Arkansas and 
Californyia, he guessed no sun could 
be as hot as that Arkansas sun... 
an’ besides, there was gold on the 
banks of the Sacramento . . . way 
out in Californyia. .. . 

NaRRATOR: These are the men 
who made the United States .. . 
these are the men who went their 
way a-roarin’ and a-cussin’ and takin’ 
whatever they thought they could 
get away with. ... 

Soprano: But what of the land? 
What of the land that men live on. 
. . . What of the land between the 
rivers and the mountains? 

Bass: These are the men who 
made the thirteen scared-to-death 
colonies along the Atlantic sit up 
and take notice of three thousand 
miles of land between them. .. . 

Aro: These are the men who 
made America. 

Soprano: But what of the land 
... the mountains, valleys, the lakes, 
the rivers . . . what about the Hud- 
son, Ohio, Wabash, Missouri . . 
what about the Mississippi? 

Narrator 2 (Very simple): When 
the fog is hanging over the Missis- 
sippi so thick you can’t see the trees 
on the bank and the Missouri-Fulton 
is walking up the river with her fog 
horn hooting and squalling and her 
oil burners kind of sobbing down 





Note: in English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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below, then’s the time to shove into the 
alley and pour yourself a bowl of cof- 
ee. Topside, forward, in what was 
known as the Texas, the skipper’s check- 
ing the manifest to pass the time and 
the man at the wheel is trying to pick 
up the light at Skinner's Island, cussing 
under his breath because he feels he’s 
passed her in the fog . . . aft of the 
galley on number two deck you can hear 
Windy when the fog horn’s quiet... . 

Sounp: (Intermittent fog horn . . 
keep in background.) 

Winpy: Yeah, you get kind of senti- 
mental about a river after awhile . . . 
there’s men who get sentimental about 
horses, and other men about 
women... . 

Burnky: Yeah... and boats. .. . 

Winpy: But I get sentimental about 
this river . . . not the Old Man River 





kind of sentiment . . . it’s awfully hard 
to explain . . . but I'm-a part of this 
river, and it’s a part of me... . 

Buinky: I don't get you, Windy. . . . 

Winpy: Naw, I guess you wouldn't. 
Not many people do anymore. The 
Mississippi is something you cross in 
the dark on a bridge, or it’s something 
to be harnessed and put to work, or 
tied up like a mad dog between levees 
to keep it from destroying the whole 
lower valley... .. 

Buinkxy: And you feel that it’s your 
river and.... _ 

Winpy: I feel that it is my river . . . 
that it has always belonged to me and 
to men like me . . . men who aren't 
afraid of it . . . men who know it from 
St. Paul to New Orleans . . . men who 
know that without it there might never 
have been a United States. .. . 

Burinky: You mean, Windy, that the 
Mississippi's yours? 

Winpy: Yeah, sure it’s mine . . . just 
as it was De Soto’s or Joliet’s or La 
Salle’s or any of the thousands of others 
who have loved it... . 

Burnxy: Ah, you 
river. ... 

Winpy: I can... 
first guy who... . 

Burky: I didn’t say you couldn't, 
Windy... . 

Winpy: All right then. . . . 

Sounp: (Fog horn up and then un- 
der.) 

Winpy: Yeah, there was De Soto. 
. . . Spaniard he was. Landed on the 
coast of Florida and marched his men 
through the swamps and canebrakes 


cant love a 


and Tl lick the 


and scrub pine forests of half the south. 
They buried De Soto in the Mississippi 
one night in May in 1541 .. . and told 
the Indians he was a god gone to 
heaven. That seemed right to the 
Indians, for they kind of worshiped the 
Mississippi. . . . 

INDIAN Cuotr (Well off and fade in 
full then under and out. Really a back- 
ground chant to Windy’s speech): 
Mitchisibee . . . Mitchisibee 


Father of Waters . . . source of life. ... 

Giver of rains and weather. . . . 

Hear us, thy people and bring 

Peace and plenty to the lands of your 
children. 


Winpy: Indians sometimes showed 
better sense than the white men. Then 
there were the Indians up north, too 

. about the first thing the French 
heard in Quebec was stories of the 
Mitchisibee and how big it was and 
how it ran into another sea, bigger 
even than the seas of fresh water. .. . 
It’s kind of nice/now, ain’t it . . . think- 
ing of a warm summer day on the Mis- 
sissippi . . . a couple of canoes moving 
along silently . . . the voyageurs sing- 
ing an old French song and La Salle or 
Joliet or Pere Marquette sitting in the 
stern watching the shoreline slide by 
... Yeah... pretty nice . . . and the 
French were good to the Indians. . . 
yep ... about every five miles or so the 
leader would sing out. . . . 

Leaver (Off): A terre . . . a terre! 
Pour le pipe. ...A terre....i A terre! 

/Winpy: And then all the canoes 
would put in to the bank and pull up 
on the shore for a smoke. Yeah, pretty 
nice. These Frenchmen never seemed 
to be in much of a hurry. . . . But that 
didn’t last long! No, sir . . . some of the 
English came wandering through the 
gaps in the hills over east and first thing 
you know the river's full of flat boats, 
and scows loaded to the guards with 
household goods, cows, and chickens 
and pigs and kids all looking for 
land. . 

Bass: And it was good land and they 
were good people and they loved the 
river, because they settled along her 
banks every chance they got, and if 
they couldn't settle on the Mississippi, 
they settled on her branches the 
Ohio, the Illinois, the Wabash. 

Winpy: Yeah, some of the hardier 
ones even settled clear across the Mis- 
sissippi, over in lowa and Missouri. 
You didn’t hear any more French songs 
. . . no, you heard the yahooings and 
halooings of the toughest river men you 
ever seen or read about. River men, 
they were . . . real river men, with fists 
that could kill a man if they ever landed 
on the right spot, which they did often 


... then there was a slither of noise and 
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the barest splash of water and another 
river man became a part of the river. 

Four Voices (1): You can’t get rid 
of things like these. . . . 

(2): You can’t get rid of three or 
four hundred years of belonging to 
something. . . 

(3): And feeling that it belongs to 
you. 

(4): You can’t get rid of something 
born in you the way you get rid of a 
torn shirt. 

Winpy: And then came steam. . . 
packets they were called . . . side 
wheelers, stern wheelers, and instead 
of cordelling your flat boat up against 
the current of the river. . . . Cordelling? 
Why, that’s when you put a line out 
from the prow of the scow . . . maybe 
run it up the river two or three miles, 
and then reel it in on a capstan on deck 

well, instead of cordelling your 
boat up the river, you walk right up 
scared o' nothing’, except that maybe 
another river-boat will pass you... . 

Cuorr: (Sings softly in background 

. “Steamboat Bill” . . . one verse 
only. Sneak it in and keep under 
Windy’s lines.) 

Winpy: There’s more to those stories 
than you think. . . . I mean, stories 
about fastening the safety valve down 
with a log of cordwood. .. . And what 
are those boats carrying? 

Voices (1): Cotton.... 

(2): Lumber. ... 
(3): Wheat. ... 
(4): Corn, flour, cattle. ... 

Winpy: And everything else the 
richest valley in the world produces. 
Yeah, sure there were people aboard. 
People going up and down, forward 
and back, some of ‘em just travelling 
because they liked to travel, same as we 
do now, and others going on business 

. to buy and sell and maybe see a 
show at New Orleans or St. Louis or see 
a cousin or relatives at Natchez or 
Vicksburg. 

Burky: Vicksburg? Ain't that where 
one of the greatest battles of the Civil 
war was fought? 

Winpy: You're right 
the rebels got control of Vicksburg and 
because their guns covered the river, 
the boats couldn’t go up and down . . 
and that sure riled up the Northerners, 
particularly the people who depended 
on the Mississippi to get their grain 
and produce out of the back country. 

. . You know, one of the surest ways 
ever to get into an argument, particu- 
larly here in America, is to say to some- 
body that he can’t do what he’s always 
done . . . like going up and down rivers 
or using roads he’s always used. . . . 
Well, Abe Lincoln and U. S. Grant and 
a lot of others decided that they had 
to take Vicksburg so that the North- 
erners could go up and down the Mis- 
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sissippi same as they always had. Grant 
marches in with an army and some of 
the gunboats of the navy . . . didn’t 
know that, did you? Didn’t know that 
the navy runs gunboats up and down 
the Mississippi . . . they do now, and 
they did then . . . and between Grant's 
army and the navy’s gunboats the North 
captured Vicksburg. . . . And every- 
body up North was mighty pleased, be- 
cause now the boats could go up and 
down the Mississippi, same as they al- 
ways had. 

Sounp: (Bring fog horn up and un- 
der and out.) 

Winpy: Been a heap of writers in- 
“ srested in the Mississippi . . . couldn’t 
begin to name ’em all, but I know one, 
and I guess most of on do too. Mark 
Twain they called him . . . used to work 
the river just the same as we're doing. 
In fact that name, “Mark Twain,” is a 
call given by the man at the bow of a 
river boat who’s taking soundings and 
calling °em back to the pilot or skipper. 
Samuel L. Clemens was his real name 

. born and spent his boyhood, which 
he wrote about in Tom Sawyer, over 
at Hannibal on the Missouri side. If 
you've read Tom Sawyer guess you 
know what I mean when I say that a 
man can love a river. It ain't right for 
boys and girls, men and women, to 
grow up away from a river. . . . 

Soprano: Has the Mississippi always 
been, well, you might say good to the 
United States? Has it? 

Winpy: Well, now, that’s a problem 

. it’s like in a man who's a good 
friend of yours . . . you'll look for the 
best in him every time. 

Ato: Then this river of yours does 
have faults? 

Winpy (Continuing): Well, now... 
yes, and no. . . the Mississippi sure has 
taken a heap of top soil down river, but 
that isn’t the river's fault . . . that’s the 
fault of the men who plowed up the 
prairies and over-cut the forests, and 
otherwise upset what you might call 
Nature. Sure, the Mississippi goes on a 
rampage now and then . . . there’s the 
time General Fremont built a pontoon 
bridge across it one winter and first 
thing in the spring the river rises up 
and takes the whole works down stream 

. there’s been floods . . . but you and 
I and the rest of the one hundred and 
thirty million of us have learned a heap 
in the last four hundred years . . . we've 
learned something about this river of 
ours. ... 

Bass: We've learned something 
about what’s known as conservation. 

Tenor: We've learned that you can’t 
go around upsetting things without pay- 
ing for it... 


Winpy: So... we've decided to do 


something about it... . 


Ato: We're building dams to con- 
trol floods and create power. . . . 

Soprano: We're planting trees in the 
forests of the headwaters. . . . 

Tenor: And grass on the barren 
prairies. . 

Winpy: And running boats and 
barges on the river again. You know, 
you can’t help but think that a people 
big enough to tame a continent ain't 
big enough to keep on using it with 
sense . . . using it so it can do the great- 
est good for the greatest number . . . 
why, that’s the reason the Mississippi's 





—=" 


playing such a big part in the history 
of these United States . . . yes, sir... 
it’s always doing the greatest good for 
the greatest number. . . . / And I guess 
that’s the reason I love this river. 

Two Voices (1): You can’t get rid 
of things like this. 

2): You can’t get rid of three or four 
hundred years of belonging to some- 
thing and feeling that it belongs to 
OR. . os 

Winpy: You can’t get rid of some- 
thing born in you the way you get rid 
of a torn shirt. 

Sounp: (Fog horn up and under and 
out ) 

Bunxy: Yeah, you get kind of sen- 
timental about a river. 

Sounp: (Hold dead five seconds) 

Soprano: But what of the land . . . 
the mountains, the valleys, the lakes, 
the rivers, what about the Hudson, the 
Ohio, Wabash, Missouri . . . what 
about the Mississippi? 

Bass: There was always the land... 


and there was always the rivers. . . 
first the Hudson, then the Ohio, the 
Mississippi. . . 


Narrator: You can not separate 
these things. There is the land and the 
men who made it... . 

Tenor: First -there was one of us 
west of the Alleghenies. Then there 
were two and three and four... . 

Atto: We're speaking in thousands 
now. . 

SounD: 
Board.) 

Bass: Five .. . six . 
nine, ten... . 

Tenor: Twenty, thirty, fifty thou- 
sand. . . . West of the Alleghenies. 

Music: (Sneak in as voices fade out 

. . up full and under) 


(Begin to fade it out on 


. . seven, eight, 
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CRITICS’ CIRCLE 


Lillian Hellman’s new hit Watch on 
the Rhine which opened on Broadway 
April 1 has been given the Drama 
Critics’ Circle award for the best play 
by an American playwright produced 
during the 1940-41 season. The play 
deals with the undercover fight in Ger- 
many against Nazi tyranny. “I'm glad 
this play is being done now,” says Miss 
Hellman, “because there are things in it 
that I wanted to say. One of them is 
that there should not be any hatred for 
the German people as a people.” Miss 
Hellman is the author of two other 
Broadway successes: The Children’s 
Hour and The Little Foxes. 

The award for the best play by a 
foreign author went to the English im- 
portation The Corn Is Green, by Emlyn 
Williams. The play which affords Ethel 
Barrymore the best role she’s had for 
many years deals with an understanding 
teacher's influence over a young coal 
miner. (See Schol. March, 31.) 

Runner-up to Miss Hellman’s play 
was William Saroyan’s The Beautiful 
People. 


BIOGRAPHIES 

In speaking of the new crop of biog- 
raphies for young people one teen-age 
boy commented, “They don’t look as if 
they might tell me a whole lot of things 
about a guy that I don’t really need to 
know.” In answer to the demand for 
such biographies, Helen Hoke and Leo 
Lerman i written an article “Biog- 
raphy for Young People,” which a 
peared in the April 19 issue of Pub. 
lishers rs’ Weekly (which you can prob- 
ably see at your town libre ary. You'll 
remember Mr. Lerman as the author of 
the biography Leonardo da Vinci from 
which we reprinted a chapter in the 
Feb. 17 issue of Scholastic. 


PULITZER PRIZE POLL 


Thirty-nine of the nation’s book re- 
viewers have made nominations for this 
year’s Pulitzer Prize Awards in a poll 
conducted ry the Saturday Review , 
Literature (see SRL, April 26 issue) 
Outstanding novel of their choice is 
Ernest Hemingway's For Whom the 
Bell Tolls (21 votes), with Kenneth 
Roberts’ Oliver Wiswell coming in sec- 
ond (6 votes). In the History category 
Van Wyck Brooks’ New England: In- 
dian Summer led all the rest with 16 
votes (of the other 14 books nominated 
three received 2 votes, the rest one 
apiece). Hans Zinsser’s As 1 Remember 
Him topped the list in Biography. Con- 
rad Aiken’s And In the Human Heart, 
and Alice Duer Miller’s The White 
Cliffs tied for first choice in Poetry. 
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A Smattering of Oscar Levant 


The Story of a Serious Musician Who, at Thirty-Four, 
Has Become Equally Famous As Author, Actor and Wit 


By Frederick James Smith 


SCAR LEVANT attributes it all to 
QO what he calls his de luxe inferi- 
ority complex. 

You know Levant as the bad boy of 
the “Information Please” program on 
the radio. Maybe you saw him play 
himself in the Bing Crosby movie, 
“Rhythm on the River.” But the things 
Oscar is really proud of you may not 
know so much about. He is a fine con- 
cert pianist, an able conductor and a 
composer of everything from popular 
song hits to piano concertos. 

Levant has crowded a lot into his 
thirty-four years. A Horatio Alger story 
set to boogy-woogy music, he might ex- 
plain it, if he explained it at all. He 
does admit that he has been tempted 
to retire ever since he was fifteen. 

Three years ago America turned its 
radio dials and discovered Oscar. The 
“Information Please” program was just 
starting. Levant was invited to be a 
guest along with Sports Writer John 
Kieran and Columnist Franklin P. 
Adams. His amazing musical erudition, 
his fabulous melodic memory and his 
rasping, bitter wit made him a perma- 
nent fixture, to his own complete sur- 

rise. Oscar frankly admits he owes a 
Ge to the program conductor, Literary 
Critic Clifton Fadiman. “He’s my Knute 
Rockne,” says Levant. 

Despite his amazing skyrocket flight 
to fame, Oscar has not yet been able to 
do what he started out to do. Let's go 
back over the Levant career. He was 
born in Pittsburgh, where his father, 
Max Levant, ran a jewelry and watch- 
repairing shop. Oscar has three broth- 
ers. All the boys were interested in 
music, all but one followed music as a 
career. That one — “the best musician of 
us all,” says Oscar—became a doctor. 

On Saturdays Oscar worked in an 
East Pittsburgh store, selling shoes. “I 
wasn’t a good salesman,” sighs Levant. 
“Too serious.” Worse yet, what he calls 
his ego drive started about then. He 
quit high school in his third year, came 
to New York to study the piano. “That 
was expensive,” he says. “So, to earn 
extra money, I played at a dollar an 
hour for children’s ballet classes. You 
know, bored tots of six. Between les- 
sons and classes I haunted recitals be- 
cause I wanted to learn, it was some 
place to sit, and I got free tickets.” 

Then, about 1923, Levant got a job 
playing the piano at the Mikado Inn, 

(392 words to end of this column) 


at Harmon-on-Hudson. Meanwhile, by 
day, he haunted the booking offices for 
better jobs. An older brother was con- 
ductor at the New York Winter Garden 
Theater, and he put Oscar to work. 
“He'd kick the piano to keep me in 
tempo,” says Oscar. 

All this time he studied hard. Once 
Paderewski listened to him. “Very tal- 
ented,” he murmured. “Of course, he 
promptly forgot all about it,” says Le- 
vant. 

After the Winter Garden interlude he 
got a job with a three-piece luncheon 
orchestra at the Hotel Ambassador in 
New York. Then came a turning point 
in his hand-to-mouth career. He met 
“Old Maestro” Ben Bernie, who ar- 
ranged a place for him at Ciro’s night 
club, where his brother, Dave Bernie, 
had a band. 

Levant was a long time with Dave 
Bernie. “I was a nonconformist,” he 
says, “and I was fired every week. I 
never got cues right. When I was sup- 
posed to put on a cowboy hat, I'd be 
under a Spanish sombrero. Never could 
get it straight. Maybe it was my rebel- 
lious spirit emerging.” 

From Ciro’s Levant went to London 
with Rudy Wiedoeft’s band and stayed 
on for quite a while. He remembers 
having a good time in spite of his 
hatred of wearing tails. After that he 
came back and began to hit his stride, 
although there were no surface indica- 
tions that success was near at hand. 

Levant played the piano in one scene 
of the Arthur Hopkins stage hit, “Bur- 
lesque,” but nobody paid much atten- 
tion to him. Then he went to Holly- 
wood to write music for two years for 
R.K.O., but still nothing exciting hap- 
pened. 

Levant explains his departure from 
R.K.O. this way. The studio asked him 
for an opinion about a new song that 
had been submitted. “It hasn't a 
chance,” he told them. The song turned 
out to be a national hit called “Three 
Little Words.” That, sighs Levant, made 
everybody a little bitter, and he came 
back to New York. (Since then he has 
been in Hollywood in various capacities 
eight times. ) 

Meanwhile Oscar had written a num- 
ber of song hits on his own, “Lady, 
Play Your Mandolin” being one of the 
first. He attributes a lot of his success 
in both popular and serious music to 

(763 words to end of this column) 
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the late George Gershwin, for whom he 
had an abiding reverence. The worship 
still holds. Once, when he was featured 
soloist at the first Gershwin Memorial 
Concert in Hollywood, a critic said 
“Everybody else was playing for the 
audience, but Levant was playing for 
Gershwin.” 

In spite of his attitude of casual in- 
difference, Levant works intensively. 
He has arranged orchestrations for the- 
atrical performances, conducted sym- 
phony orchestras in New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit and other cities, and ap- 
peared frequently as a concert pianist. 
In 1939 he was orchestra conductor for 
the big stage production, “The Ameri- 
can Way.” 

Couple all this activity with radio 
appearances, the writing of a highly 
successful book, A Smattering of Ig- 
norance (Doubleday), and playing in 
the movies, and you have what any- 
one else would call an active career. 
Once, within eight months, Levant com- 
posed a piano concerto, a nocturne for 
SV mphonic orchestra, two string quar- 
tettes, music for two films, a number 
of piano pieces and a halt dozen popu- 
lar songs. Oscar himself insists that all 
this was pretty skimpy and ineffectual. 
He says he wants to do something real. 

Oscar doesn’t like acting on the 
screen. “Makes me nervous, he says, 
“but then, anything does. I'm jumpy 
and terrorized before every ‘Informa- 
tion Please’ program. Before every con- 
cert, too. They comfort you by saying 
it’s a sign of a good performer to be 
nervous before the curtain. I think it’s a 
a sign of nervousness.” 

Levant, by the way, has just com- 
pleted a role in another picture, “Kiss 
the Boys Goodbye.” “It was just as 
much agony as ever,” he sighs. 

(1026 words to end of this column) 
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WORD STUDY 


ORDS — even the most every- 
Wes words — have led such 
long and eventful lives that 
hundreds of books have been writ- 





ten about them. Beginning, many * 


of them, as far back as anyone can 
reckon, they have suffered changes 
in spelling, in pronunciation, in 
meaning, and in use, and still en- 
dured. To record their life-histories 
and present status, dictionaries and 
thesauri have been compiled, his- 
torical treatises and manuals of 
usage have been written. How do 
these word-books differ from one an- 
other? And which are of value to 
the high school student? 


The dictionary —“the book that 
should constantly be at your elbow” 
—contains every word in the lan- 
guage, except very recent slang. In 
the fifteenth century, it started mod- 
estly as a compilation of hard words 
derived mostly from foreign lan- 
guages. Dr. Johnson's dictionary, 
published in England in 1755, con- 
sisted of 50,000 * good” words, i. e., 
words that were “acceptable,” and 
their use was substantiated by quo- 
tations from the classics. Noah Web- 
ster's American Dictionary of the 
English Language, published in 
1828, contained 20,000 additional en- 
tries. In the last hundred years, dic- 
tionary makers and editors, build- 
ing on these great books, but regard- 
ing themselves as historians rather 
than critics of the language, have 
come to include all words, instead 
of just good words. 


You, yourself, should use a dic- 
tionary with at least 100,000 entries. 
A book this size gives the “deriva- 
tion” of your word, which is not only 
interesting but also helpful in fixing 
both spelling and meaning in your 
mind. You should own or have ac- 
cess to any one of the following: 
Webster's Collegiate (Merriam); 
Winston's Simplified (College or En- 
cyclopedic Edition ); Funk and Wag- 
nalls’ C ollege Standard Dictionary; 
The Concise Oxford Dictionary (Ox- 
ford). A volume with simpler defi- 
nitions and no derivations is the 
Thorndike-Century Senior Diction- 
ary (Scott, Foresman). 


It was the brothers Grimm (who 
founded, as you know, the science 
of folk and fairy lore) who made 
the first study of the origin of words; 
their book, published in 1854, was 
“one of the most fruitful and sug- 
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Tracing the Family Histories of Words 
Is an Old and Fascinating Pastime 


By Agnes N. Bass 


gestive ever written.” It has been 
tollowed by a long line of fascinat- 
ing books, many of them simple 
enough for the “layman,” such as 
Ernest Weekley’s Romance of Words 
(Dutton), Logan Pearsall Smith's 
The English Language (Holt), Mar- 
garet Ernst’s Words (Knopf). For 
entertainment on a hot vacation day 
you couldn't do better than browse 
among any or all of them, for words 
themselves are “as full of change- 
fulness and fickleness as a summer 


sky.” 
Assemblage of Synonyms 


Whenever you pursue the mean- 
ing of a word in the dictionary, you 
find your word explained by syno- 
nyms some of which you do not un- 
derstand. Hunting up these new 
words, you come again upon cov eys 
of synonyms that are strange to you! 
It may have been this experience 
that led Rovet, a physician, to com- 
pile his monumental and much re- 
vised treasury of words, a Thesaurus 
of English Words and Phrases 
Classified and Arranged so as to 
Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Literary Composition 
(Crowell). Roget's plan was to 
group words in great categories ac- 
cording to their ideas, such as 
“Words expressing Abstract Rela- 
tions”; “Words relating to the Intel- 
lectual Faculties,” etc. When you 
look up a word in his alphabetical 
Index Guide you are referred to 
large assemblages of synonyms 
which bring every possible idea re- 


lated to your word before you. It 
is a book whose value you will ap- 
prec iate the more you turn its pages. 

Word use is, as you know, large- 
ly a matter of custom. Certain words 
are associated only with certain 
other words or are seen only with 
the proper pre positions! We speak 
of coining money, for instance, both 
literally and figuratively; we speak, 
also figuratively, of coining new 
words and phrases, but we never 
seem to “coin” anything else. We 
say that we are indifferent to but 
feel sympathetic toward someone. 
These customs or idioms are set forth 
in books on usage. The most famous 
and delightful is probably H. W. 
Fowler's Dictionary of Modern Eng- 
lish Usage (Oxford). It is a book 
made up of brief, informal, witty 
essays about words and phrases most 
frequently abused. 

If you are editing a school pub- 
lication, it is valuable to have a 
small desk-book of everyday usage 
such as Fred A. Sweet’s Handbook 
for Writers, Editors and Typists 
(Dutton). Two books published 
within the past year are pleasant 
reading, Lorine Pruette’s Working 
with Words (Funk), and Edward 
Jones Kilduff's Words and Human 
Nature (Harper). 

To illustrate the difference in pur- 
pose and method between the word- 
books mentioned here, suppose we 
look up one particular wall ta sev- 
eral of them. Take the word cynic. 
In our Webster Collegiate we find, 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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BRET HARTE AND JOAQUIN MILLER 


N the last excited moments before 
going to press, the editor of the 
Overland Monthly discovered 

that the form was one page short. 
To fill the space he used a poem he 
had written and discarded as of lit- 
tle worth. A few weeks later the 
poem had been quoted and copied 
in every corner of America. The hero 
of this success story was Francis Bret 
Harte, the poem was “Plain Lan- 
guage from Truthful James,” the 
place was San Francisco, and the 
year was 1871. 

The lucky editor immediately 
published six other poems he had 
written in colloquial language. At 
about the same time, John Hay, later 
to be Secretary of State, published 
Pike County Ballads. A new move- 
ment in American literature was 
launched. Which poet had origi- 
nated the style became a matter of 
debate, but there was no debate as 
to whether people liked it. “The 
Pike,” a lanky, drawling Middle 
Westerner (the first settlers in Cali- 
fornia had come from Pike County, 
Missouri), had taken his place in 
literature beside the shrewd Yankee, 
Hosea Biglow. The local color 
— in American literature had 

egun. Of all the local color charac- 
ters the Westerners were to have the 
longest life. The Lone Ranger him- 
self is in the direct line of descent. 


John Hay later seemed ashamed 
of his part in the new writing, al- 
though his ballads were more au- 
thentic than Harte’s. But Harte knew 
the value of what he had discovered. 
He exploited it in both stories and 
verse. The real California might be 
less lurid than he painted it, but no 
one cared. The thrill of the West 
had laid hold of a people who were 
still pioneers under the skin and 
who bad tired of imitations of Euro- 
pean culture. The characters and 
stories might be theatrical, but they 
were vivid and they were accepted 
as part of the exciting truth that a 
strange new country was being ex- 
plored by the pioneers. 


“Dow’s Flat” is one of Bret Harte’s 
Pike County poems. Dow was a Pike 


who always had “the worst kind of 
luck.” 


“This ‘yer luck of Dow’s 
Was so powerful mean 
That the spring near his house 
Dried right up on the green; 
And he sunk forty feet down for water, 
but nary a drop to be seen. 
Then the bar petered out, 
And the boys wouldn't stay; 
And the chills got about, 
And his wife fell away; 
But Dow in his well kept a peggin’ in 
his usual ridikilous way. 
Finally Dow was ready to give up 
and he came to the side of the dry 





well with a derringer in his hand, 

but 

“a blow of his pick 

Sorter caved in the side, 

And he looked and turned sick, 

Then he trembled and cried. 

For you see the dern cuss had struck— 
“Water?” — Beg your parding, 
young man,—there you lied! 

It was gold,—in the quartz, 

And it ran all alike; 

And I reckon five oughts 

Was the worth of that strike; 

And that house with the coopilow’s 
his’n,—which the same isn’t bad for 
a Pike.” 

Joaquin Miller was another writer 
who made the West romantic for the 
delight of Easterners. Born “in a cov- 
ered wagon pointed west,” he knew 
that adventure was his destiny. At 
thirteen he was a cook in a mining 
camp. Later he wandered among the 





AMERICAN POETRY 





mountains with a trader of half-wild 
horses. Several times he ran away 
to live among the Indians. It was a 
youth such as most boys dream 
about. 

Some schooling came his way, 
however, and he taught school, 
edited an Oregon paper, practiced 
law, and wrote poetry. Finally he 
came with his poetry to join the lit- 
erary world of San Francisco, but 
Bret Harte and The Overland Month- 
ly were not enthusiastic, and Miller 
left in disgust. In England in 1871 
he became suddenly famous and was 
hailed as “the Oregon Byron.” 

Joaquin Miller's poetry is conven- 
tional and not colloquial. He has a 
place in American literature be- 
cause he was the first poet to sing 
of the beauty of the West so con- 
vincingly as to gain an audience. 
That he was also the poet of other 
subjects matters little, Pr the rest of 
his writing — with the exception of 
“Columbus” — is forgotten. 

Both Bret Harte and Joaquin Mil- 
ler brought to their readers an es- 
cape from the too bookish literature 
of New England. They blew the 
fresh breath of reality among ideas 
and ideals that were growing musty. 
In a period that worshiped Euro- 
pean culture, they introduced a dis- 
tinctly American romance. Such 
lines as these had the freshness of 
novelty when they were written: 


“His broad-brimmed hat pushed back 
with careless air, 

The proud vaquero sits his steed as 
free 

As winds that toss his black abundant 
hair. 

No rover ever swept a lawless sea 

With such a haught and heedless air as 
he 

Who scorns the path, and bounds with 
swift disdain 

Away, a peon born, yet born to be 

A splendid king; behold him ride and 


reign. 


It is true that the poetry of both 
Bret Harte and Miller belongs dis- 
tinctly to a period. Much of it seems 
as out-of-date now as the softly sen- 
timental verse which it superseded. 
But the West which it celebrates is 
out-of-date too. The service that it 
does for our literature and our his- 
tory is to preserve in a vivid form 
the wide, free, melodramatic days 
of the opening of the West. 


“Dow’s Flat” is reprinted here by permission 
of Houghton, Mifflin, Publishers. 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


O PIONEERS! By Willa Cather. 


Just before the first World War be- 
gan, I was scouting through the book- 
shops in search of the works of new 
writers — such as would be good invest- 
ments for the future. The book I 
brought home was O Pioneers! and I 
have since read everything Willa Cather 
has written—and so has the reading 
world of America. 

This novel of the mid-western prairie 
country to which Miss Cather was 
transplanted from Virginia at the age 
of eight, and where she grew up, is just 
as good to read today as it was in 1913. 
The story has the steady, solid deter- 
mination of the modern pioneer; it has 
« leading character already among the 
unforgettable women of American fic- 
tion. In some respects it is stronger than 
anything else she has written. But 
strength can be found in slenderness; a 
silk cord can hold, and it is the deli- 
cacy, the firm strength of her work that 
is its great distinction. 


SAPPHIRA AND THE SLAVE GIRL. 

By Willa Cather. 

From 1913 to 1941 is long enough to 
create a body of evidence on which we 
many safely judge whether an author 
is here to stay. Willa Cather, a true 


artist, has never hurried; it is now four 


years since her last book appeared, and 


she has never published a book to 
please anything - her own sense of 
truth, beauty and artistic appreciation. 
This novel of the American 1850's 
covers but three hundred pages, yet it 
is not condensed, not a novelette. It is a 
full-length novel because it is the right 
length for what it has to tell, and notice, 
please, that it is much harder to tell 
a story superbly in three hundred pages 
than in eight or nine hundred. 

Sapphira is the slave-owning wife 
of a Virginia miller who does not be- 
lieve in owning slaves, but puts up with 
his wife’s human dowry, as the neigh- 
borhood does. When the aging woman 
wishes to get rid of one of them, a girl 
whose presence offends her, the aging 
man will not permit the slave girl to be 
sacrificed. It is a steady, stern struggle 
of wills, and the girl is saved: in the 
epilogue she comes back from Canada. 
But the story is not all that recommends 
it to the thoughtful reader: it is the 
exquisite art with which the story is 
told, not one word too much, never the 
wrong word, always the cadence that 
words take when they are used to bring 
out their inner meaning. Nearly thirty 
years divide these two books, and 
meanwhile she has written a shelfful 
of them—but she has written nothing 
unworthy. 


— MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





W hat Would You Say? 


An Exercise in Practical English 
By Gretta Baker 


Here is a conversation between Janet 
and her brother, Jerry. Jerry has been 
working in a grocery store since he fin- 
ished high school, but he wants a better 
job. Check his speech and try to find 
ten reasons why he may not find what 
he is looking for. Key on page 24. 

Janet: Any luck today, Jerry? 

. JERRY: No. I been to four places to- 
dey. and they all handed me the same old 
line! 

Janet: Nothing doing, you mean? 

2. Jerry: Sure. They all told me to fill 
out an application and they'd let me know 
if a job opened up. 

Janet: Yet I hear that some places can’t 
find enough men for the jobs. 

3. Jerry: You're talking about factory 
jobs. Yes, I seen an ad for three hundred 
mechanics at one of them defense plants. 
But those kind of jobs don’t interest me. 

Janet: Why not? 

4. Jerry: Well, I don’t know nothing 
about factory work. 

Janet: Couldn’t you learn? 

5. Jerry: I could if I wanted to. The 
Government would learn me a trade if I 
wanted to go to class. 

Janet: Why don’t you? 


6. Jerry: I'd rather work in a hotel. Oh, 
I don’t mean as a bel! bov. But I could be 
a room clerk. 

Janet: Could you? 

7. Jerry: Of course. Why not? That's 
what I done last summer at the tourist 
camp. Besides, [ like meeting people, I 
dress neat, and [ make a good appearance, 
don’t I? 

Janet: Yes, Jerry. But you don’t make 
a good impressior 

8. Jerry: What do you mean? 

Janet: I mean that your English is very 
poor. A hotel clerk must know how to talk 
without making grammatical errors. Really, 
Jerry, my advice to vou is to study English 
before you try to get a job in a hotel. 
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(Concluded from page 21) 


“cyn'ic (sin'ik), n. 1. (cap.) Philos. 
One of a Greek school of philoso- 
phers who taught that virtue is the 
only good, and that its essence lies 
in se f- control and independence. 
Later Cynics were violent critics of 
social customs and current philoso- 
phies. 2. Hence, a snarler; a misan- 
thrope; spec., one who believes that 
human conduct is motivated wholly 
by self-interest.” Further along un- 
der cynical is given the origin of the 
word — “fr. Gr. kyon, dog.” A great 
deal of information, surely! In Ro- 
get's Thesaurus, cynic in the Index 
Guide refers us to recluse, misan- 
thrope, detractor, ascetic, “closet 
cynic,” unsociable, each of which 
has its own group of synonyms. We 
can hardly fail to get the idea. In 
Fowler we are told only of usage: 

“As an adjective, cynic is used only 
in the sense of the ancient philoso- 
phers called Cynics and the word 
that describes temperament, etc., is 
cynical.” Margaret Ernst’s In a Word 
tells us picturesquely, “Cynic. Greek, 
a dog. Because the characteristic ex- 
pression of a cynic is like that of a 
surly dog. Since the Cynics of Greece 
sneered at wealth and ease and fun, 
they were dogs-in-the-manger.’ 

Take a number of words, for ex- 
ample, rhythm, elegant, worthwhile 
—and look each one up in all the 
word-books that you find in your 
home and school libraries. Then 
choose one of these words — panic, 
money, sonata, hippopdtamus, can- 
didate — or any word that interests 
you, and write a short biography of 
it, its origin, its kin, its development, 
how it was used in the past, and 
how it is used today — with illustra- 
tions. 





Words to the Wise 
A Vocabulary Builder 


Based on words appearing in this issue 


Check a, b, or c for the correct answer. 
Key is on page 24. 

1. You might hear a concerto (a) in a 
meadow (b) in a concert hall (c) on a 
subway train. 

2. (a) Joe DiMaggio (b) Albert Ein- 
stein (c) John L. Lewis is noted for his 
erudition. 

3. (a) John Barrymore (b) Nelson Eddy 
(c) Andy Devine has a rasping voice. 

4. A person with an inflated ego would 
be apt to (a) seek publicity (b) call a 
doctor (c) use it to float in the lake. 


5. Nonconformist is another word for 
(a) an undertaker (b) a “yes-man” (c) a 
rebel 


6. (a) Partridges (b) elephants (c) 
wolves congregate in-coveys. 


7. A report is substantiated when it is 
(a) contradicted (b) questioned (c) 
proved. 

8. If somebody sent you a treatise, you 
would (a) eat it (b) wear it (c) read it. 


9. Thesauri are (a) delicate fern-like 
plants (b) encyclopedias (c) prehistoric 
animals. 

10. Bizarre describes the head-dress of 
(a) Carmen Miranda (b) Duchess of 
Windsor (c) Elsa Maxwell. 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


in the poems on this page is 

his recognition when he reads 
them of a familiar experience, an ex- 
perience which tugs lightly at the 
emotions. The clearness and sim- 
plicity of the writing is well adapted 
to themes of this kind. 


‘ PART of the reader's pleasure 


Baby Kittens 


Closed, blind eyes 

In wrinkled faces; 

Lying, mewing, 

In their places; 

Small, thin legs, 

With claws spread wide; 

Baby kittens 

Side by side. 
Lois R. Steinhour, 17, 
Fostoria (Ohio) High School, 
Mabel J. Bourquin, Teacher. 


Sailing in a Small Boat 


The evening is descending 
Above the tipping mast; 

The other boats are turning in 
And ours will be the last. 


The lap of waters on the bow 
Lulls us into a trance. 

We gently heel before the breeze 
And quietly advance. 


The mournful bell, now dead ahead, 
Wakes us as from a dream, 

And as we pass, we turn and look 
To see the buoy abeam. 


The lights begin to glitter 

At sea and on the shore; 

The sunset’s glow is nearly gone; 
A day at sea is o'er. 


A lap of waters on the bow, 
A star above the mast— 
The other boats lie silent now, 
As ours comes in the last. 
Anne Loud, 17, 
George School, 
Bucks County, Pa., 
Miss Anderson, Teacher. 


Disillusionment 


I ran against the wind and thought 
That I must surely look 

Quite like the picture of the fleet 
Atalanta in a book. 


But when I peered into a glass, 
I saw my nose was red; 


My locks streamed back, and made 
me look 
Medusa-like instead. 


So now I keep my hair in curls 
And try to be content; 
I much prefer the label prim 
To disillusionment. 
Nancy Jane Price, 15, 
Teachers College High School, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
Margaret Divelbess, Teacher. 


Lonesome is the Road of Life 


Lonesome is the road of life 
That we walk all day, 

And for one who goes alone 
It’s a dreary way. 

For to live and just to live 

Is not quite enough: 

Go and look and find yourself 
Someone you may love. 


Someone who will firmly stand 
On the changing ground, 
Someone to build wishes and 
Little hopes around, 

Someone who brings sense and joy 
To every thing you do, 

One so strong that he can give 
Confidence to you. 

We all need someone to love 
And to honor too, 

One to whom we dare to say, 
I believe in you. 


Lonesome is the road of life 
That we walk all day, 
And for one who goes alone 
It’s a dreary way. 
For to live and just to live 
Is not quite enough, 
But I went and found myself 
Someone I may love. 
Ilse Hoffman, 18, 
Central High School, 
Detroit, Michigan, 
Mrs. Paperno, Teacher. 
Who 
In the darkness ‘neath the stair, 
Who is waiting, waiting there? 
Eyes of green and blackest hair, 
Who is waiting in her lair? 
When the darkest night has come, 
Gone is daytime’s noisy hum. 
Pussy cat is waiting there, 
Waiting in her stairway lair. 
Betty Gray, 13, 
Santa Clara (Cal.) High School, 
Miss Katherine Graham, Teacher. 





CREATIVE WRITING 





Capital Rock 


No human hand has carved this rock, 
So dignified, so high. 

It was the winds, the noisy winds, 
That whistle in the sky. 


No human hand has carved this rock, 
With head so firmly braced. 
It was the rain, the streaming rain, 
That in its wrinkles raced. 
Billy Gardner, 14, 
Buffalo (S. D.) High School, 
Mrs. Myrle Hanson, Teacher. 





Oscar Levant 
(Concluded from page 21) 


The yarns about Oscar are many and 
bizarre. Out in Hollywood they still 
chuckle over the time Oscar showed up 
to take a part in “Rhythm on the River,” 
and asked Director Victor Schertzinger 
how he wanted the role played. “Just 
be yourself,” said Schertzinger — and 
Oscar followed the advice. It resulted 
in one of the neater moments of the 
film, when Oscar picked up a copy of 
A Smattering of Ignorance and re- 
marked acidly, “A very irritating book.” 

“Beating the reader to the punch,” 
is the way he explains it now. 

How—and when—Levant manages to 
work so hard is one of those mysteries. 
His New York apartment, near Carnegie 
Hall, where he lives with his attractive 
wife and baby daughter, is usually 
crowded with a host of chattering the- 
atrical and radio friends. 

The world just won't let Levant de- 
vote himself to the thing he likes most 
to do. “It’s always movies, radio, Broad- 
way, songs,” he groans; “everything but 
my own racket. I’m really a concert 
pianist, but nobody will believe it.” 

There you have Oscar Levant, a 
myth at thirty-four. 

(1210 words to end of article) 

Reprinted from This Week, by permis- 
sion of the editors and of the author. Copy- 
right 1941 by the United Newspapers 
Magazine Corporation. 
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Key to “What Would You Say?” 


1. been should be have been or went 

2. sure - surely 

3. seen oa saw 

3. them e those 

3. those kind a that kind 
of jobs of job 

3. don’t = doesn’t 

4. nothing - anything 

5. learn ” teach 

7. done sl did 

7. neat sae neatly 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 


1—b; 2—b; 3—c; 4—a; 5—c; 6—a; T—o; 
8—c; 9—b; 10—a. 
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THE SHAPE OF CANDOR 


9° 


“Honesty Is the Best Policy, 


but Tactfulness Is a 


Better Way of Winning Friends and Influencing People 


By Elizabeth Dunn 


[DGE sat at her dressing table. 

In front of her were a jar of 

cold cream, a sample bottle of 
rather unforgettable perfume, a 
white china mouse with red ears, a 
blue enamel brush and comb, a bot- 
tle of nail polish (colorless, because 
Mother said, “No color until you're 
sixteen.” Three years. Forever), and 
a medicine glass with four exhausted 
violets in it. In the mirror she could 
see Nancy, lying with her back on 
the window seat, with her French 
book propped open on her stomach. 

“Honestly,” said Nancy with con- 
viction, “I wish ma’mselle would 
drop dead. “Winter has gone. Spring 
is here.” What's spring? 

‘Le printemps,” Bidge answered 
absently. 

What's spring? Last year it had 
been a coltish irresponsibility and 
the delicious freedom of bare legs 
after a long winter of wool. No more 
than that. This year everything was 
different. What's spring? Pale-blue 
sky and the squish of damp green 
ground. A wild gaiety and a haunt- 
ing sadness. And Andy Morrison, 
seen through a golden mist. 

Bidge picked up the dark bair on 
either side of her face and pulled it 
to the top of her head, so that the 


ends fell over her forehead. That 
was the way Charity Doddwell did 
her hair — sort of — and Charity was 
the president of the senior class. “If 
Mother would only let me have an- 
other permanent... .” 

Bidge put her head on the dress- 
ing table and groaned. Nancy 
jumped. 

“Gosh, what’s the matter?” 
manded. 

“Matter? Everything!” Bidge said 
tragically. “Look at me. I have to go 
to dancing school tomorrow night 
with my hair looking absolutely 
sinister. And Mother won't let me 
have a long dress. Honestly, I feel 
like Julius Caesar.” 

“Why?” Nancy inquired, startled. 
“He had a long dress. 

“Oh, don’t be a goon. You know 
—the prophecy. The Ides of March 
thing.” ‘ 

“Gosh, you don't think you're 
going to be killed, do you?” Nancy 
asked uneasily. 

Bidge shook her head ominously. 
“I don't know. I feel as though some- 
thing awful were going to happen 
to me.” 

“Boy!” said Nancy, in awe. Then 
she thought of something. “Say, how 
about that note?” 


she de- 
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Bidge’s soul soared. She felt as though 
after spending her life in a dark tun- 
nel she had suddenly seen the way out. 


Bidge's lips tightened. Why did 
people always have to stamp all over 
your most sacred thoughts? “Well, 
what about it?” she asked sharply. 

“Have you answered it?” Nancy 
yursued ruthlessly. 

“No.” 

“Are you going to answer it?” 

Bidge clinched her teeth. “Of 
ourse I'm going to answer it.” 

“What are you going to say?” 

“I'm going to tell him the truth.” 

Nancy's round gray eyes took on 
an expression of mingled homage 
and apprehension. “Listen, Bidge, 
you don't think—now, don't get 
mad —but you don't think youre 
carrying this honesty business too 
far, do you? I mean, I admire you 
for it an awful lot, but — well, I 
mean, boys are different.” 

Bidge controlled herself with an 
effort. After all, she and Nancy had 
been friends for years. Just because 
her own life had completely changed 
in the last week, there was no reason 
to be impatient with N Nancy. Love 
doesn’t come to everyone. 

“You know how I feel about it,” 
she said loftily. “I'm a_ naturally 
frank person. [ just can't help it. T 
guess I think honesty is more impor- 
tant than — than anything.” 

Nancy sighed. “I don’t know how 
you do it. I couldn't any more tell 
everything to Mother — 

“Mother!” Bidge exciaimed in hor- 
ror. “My goodness, I don't mean 
Mother. Naturally you have to be 
careful not to upset them. My gosh, 
Mother would be absolutely rabbit 
if she knew I was getting notes from 
a boy. Even Andy.” 

“So would mine,” Nancy reflected. 
“Only Daddy's worse.” 

“Daddy!” Bidge’s voice rose to a 
passionate squeak. “Why, Daddy’d 
think it was a smirk on the family 
honor. He'd absolutely faint. Why, 
he'd think Andy and I ought to get 
married tomorrow.” 

At this flight of satire, Nancy was 
seized with a gratifying attack of 
the giggles. It was some time before 
either of them could speak. It was 
some time longer before Nancy 

could bring herself to go home to 


supper. 
After she shut the front door, 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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Bidge stood a moment in the hall, 
listening. The front of the house was 
uiet and deserted. Bidge crept into 
the twilight of the library and lifted 
down a book of records, whose title 
read: “Bach Suite in B Minor, No. 2.” 
Hastily she opened the book, abstracted 
the record marked “Saraband,” and 
slipped out into the hall again like .a 
shadow. 

In her own room she locked the door 
and turned down her record machine 
to its lowest volume. Then, as the first 
strains of “Saraband” filled the room, 
she sank at last into an exquisite nos- 
talgia, made up of the thin pattern of 
the silvery music, the tender scent of 
the trees outside her window, and the 
memory of Andy Morrison’s rusty hair 
and bright brown eyes. Dreamily she 
took out of her skirt pocket a small wad 
of paper. The very sight of it made 
her heart stop. It had been sent via 
Nancy. Bidge unfolded it and held it 
tenderly on her lap. 

“Dear B. If you want me to dance 
with you again this week, check here 
YES. If you don’t, check here NO. 


“A. M.” 
Bidge took her pencil and with a 
shaking hand checked the square 
marked YES. 


She ran downstairs to dinner. 

“Hi, Daddy.” 

“Hello, young lady.” 

She slipped into her chair, attacking 
at once. “Mother, can’t I have a long 
dress for dancing class? Please. It’s ter- 
ribly important.” 

“Next year, dear.” 

“But, Mother, you simply don’t real- 
ize the vitality of the situation.” 

“Bidge, dear there’s nothing the mat- 
ter with your old dresses.” 

“Honestly,” Bidge said poignantly, 
“it makes my gorge rise even to think 
of them. Why, they’re all short.” 

“Shall we discuss it after dinner, 
Bridget?” 

“How’s the French going?” her father 
inquired genially. 

“Very well, thank you,” she said — 
and thought, “Don’t think I don’t real- 
ize you're trying to change the sub- 
ject.” 

“I met Henry Carter on the train to- 
day. He says Ma’mselle has that boy 
of his scared to death. Woman must be 
quite a disciplinarian.” 

In spite of herself, Bidge giggled. “I 
should say she is. Why, Ma’mselle is 
the only person in school who can con- 
trol Pooch Carter. She absolutely quails 
him with a glance.” 

“She does, does she?” Mr. Newcome 
cleared his throat. “And how do you 
get along with her?” 

Bidge colored. Then she said rever- 
ently: “I think she’s absolutely super. 
You — you know what she told Miss 


Prescott last week? She said Bridget 
Newcome’s brow was the shape of can- 
dor.” 

Mr. Newcome turned a slow crim- 
son. “She said your brow was what?” 

“Bill!” Mrs. Newcome murmured. 
“The shape of candor. I think that’s a 
very charming thing to say. Even if it 
does sound a little affected.” 

“Affected!” Bidge exploded hoarsely. 
“Don't you think that being candid is 
one of the most important things in the 
world? Don’t you want me to be hon- 
est?” 

“Yes, dear,” said her mother sooth- 
ingly. “Of course we do. Don’t get so 
excited. I only —” 

“Don’t you want me to be honest, 
Daddy?” 

Her father buttered a piece of bread. 
“Candor, you know, Bidge, can be 
pretty treacherous stuff. You want to 
look out for it. It’s safe only in small 
doses.” 

“Honestly,” said Bidge. “Gosh.” 

Bidge subsided, oppressed. They 
laughed at her ideals; they let her go 
to , sate class in a short dress when 
her whole future life might depend 
upon her having a long one. Dimly she 
realized that her parents were talking. 
She waited until the sounds stopped; 
then she said politely, “Daddy, when 
are the Ides of March?” 

Mr. Newcome looked dazed. “On the 
fifteenth, isn’t it? Tomorrow, as a mat- 
ter of fact.” 

“Gosh!” Bidge said. “Golly! I might 
have known it! Honestly! Please, may I 
be excused?” 

She was halfway upstairs when she 
heard her father say, “My ears are the 
shape of hysteria.” 

“Bill, hush,” said her mother, and 
laughed. 

“All right,” Bidge thought. “Just you 
wait. You'll be sorry.” 

Bidge woke up the next morning 
with an examination-day feeling, which 
she presently recognized as part dread, 
part anticipation. Tonight she would 
see Andy. (But in a short dress and 
with quite normal hair.) Today she 
would get Nancy to take him his note. 
(But she was not sure, in her inmost 
heart, of the wisdom of that note. Of 
course she had to check YES — and 
vet — ) ' 

As a gesture of defiance toward her 
own premonitions, Bidge put on her 
best velveteen jumper dress. It made 
her feel feminine to the core, and con- 
sequently it was a bitter blow to come 
down to breakfast and be told that she 
must change at once to her school skirt 
and sweater. . 

“But, Mother!” Bidge was desperate. 
‘I can’t. I mean I’m all dressed. I’ve 
worn that horrible old skirt all winter! 
I'm not going to hurt this dress, and 
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anyway it’s the day we read The Tale 
of Two Cities.” 

Mrs. Newcome looked harassed. “I 
don’t see what connection —” 

“Oh, all right.” Bidge spoke hastily. 
There was, after all, nothing to be 
gained by telling her mother that on 
Fridays the Eighth-Grade boys joined 
the Eighth-Grade girls to read aloud. 
It could only end in a gross misunder- 
standing. 

She was still fuming when she ar- 
rived at school, in the pleated skirt 
that had been so utterly Jesirable last 
September and the navy-blue sweater 
that had once been so chic. Nancy met 
her in the corridor. 

“Listen,” Nancy said intensely, “do 
you think I ought to have my hair 
washed this afternoon? Or does it look 
all right the way it is?” 

“Well, since you ask me,” Bidge 
said, displaying candor, “I think it 
looks terrible.” 

“Well, honestly!” Nancy gasped. “Of 
all the nerve!” 

“Why, it’s looked terrible for weeks,” 
Bidge said impatiently. “You've com- 
plained about it ever since January. It’s 
about fifteen different lengths. Listen, 
here’s Andy’s note. Will you give it to 
him at noon?” 

“I certainly will not!” Nancy replied, 
her eyes blazing. 

Bidge stared. Nancy had gone mad. 
You didn’t walk up to a boy and hand 
him a note yourself; you got your best 
friend to do it. Anything else was un- 
thinkable. 

“But what do you mean?” Bidge 
asked stupidly. 

“What I say!” Nancy’s eyes were 
suspiciously shiny. “You're the meanest 
girl I've ever known, telling me my 
hair looks terrible. You can just deliver 
your own notes, Bridget Newcome.” 

And she sailed magnificently into the 
classroom, leaving Bidge speechless in 
the hall. The day had not begun auspi- 
ciously. 

“Bridget, bon jour.” 

“Bon jour, Ma’mselle.” 

In spite of herself, Bridget’s bruised 
spirit revived ever so slightly. If 
Ma'mselle had to have pets, it was 
pleasant to be one of them. 

Nancy swept in and took her seat 
next to Bridget’s with an air of hauteur 
that was maddening. The lesson began, 
and Bidge’s mind wandered down 
bleak avenues. She was in a sanatorium, 
after a curious breakdown, which the 
doctors were unable to diagnose. She 
was a beloved figure, known to the 
other inmates for her selfless sympathy, 
her gentle wisdom, and her sound ad- 
vice. (She wore pale peach-colored 
negligees that sort of crossed over and 
tied behind and blew out when she 

(Continued on page 36) 
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YOU AND YOUR LIFE civvcncgement Section 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS 
Conducted by George Lawton 


“Tt Is Not Wisdom 


Dear Dr. Lawton: 

I once spoke to a very successful ae 
who said that man yours people do not 
become well-established in life because 
they take an interest in the opposite sex 
at too early an age and this causes them 
to drift away from their studies. I know 
many boys and girls who used to be honor 
students, as I am, but as soon as they got 
interested in the opposite sex, they did not 
make high wr again. 

As a child, I was sick and physically 
handicapped and I had no alternative but 
to take a maximum interest in my studies. 
But I still believe in pe | nearly all of 
my time to my school work and I give 
hardly any attention to social activities. In 
that way I can m some day and make 
my wife happy by being able to support 
her comfortably. Regardless of how much 
a couple may love each other, if they do 
not receive the many good things in life, 
they never will be happy and gay, and the 
marriage may end in divorce. What do 
you think of this? 

Vincent de T. 


To Be Only Wise”’* 


Dear Vincent: 

It is important to know how to earn 
a living, but it is equally important to 
know how to live. Look about, and you 
will observe that the happiness and un- 
happiness of most men and women 
comes from their relationships with 
other people. Very few of us can live 
alone and like it, though many make 
the attempt. And since we come in 
closest contact with our mate and chil- 
dren, unless we can be happy with 
them, the value of our vocational suc- 
cess is much lessened, to say nothing 
of our working efficiency. 

Now while certain human experi- 
ences start and end in a particular age 
~ iod, others begin almost at birth and 
ast as long as we do. The chief ex- 
ample of the latter is the art of friend- 
ship. This is a phase of our educational 
development that we must start as 
early as possible. It is during childhood 
that boys and girls can be most natural 
with each other, for then they are 
merely “people.” 

However, when we reach high school 
age, many of these “people” have be- 
come the “opposite sex.” Then it is that 


_—___ 


* This is a quotation from a poem of George 
Santayana’s. 


we must learn how to keep up with 
our studies and our friendships, without 
neglecting either. It is fine to give a 
satisfactory account of ourselves in the 
classroom, but it is equally fine to do 
the same at dates, parties and dances. 
Of course, scholastic and vocational 
success makes us feel good, but unless 
we have friends who are proud, we 
have won the world only to lose it. 
Difficult as it may be in some in- 
stances, high school students should 
divide their time so as to allow for 
studies, social living, and hobbies (this 
last to include time for getting ac- 
quainted with oneself). If a boy works 
after school, the problem is even more 





Men have been puzzled a long time. 


complex, but careful planning of one’s 
dail stay will solve it. For we must 
all learn how to become a member of 
the “gang” in good standing. That in- 
cludes both sexes, which brings us to 
the main point . . . 

Ever since the Garden of Eden, men 
have tried to find a way of dealing with 
Eve. Always some of them tried to solve 
the problem by taking to flight. A good 
example of this at the ‘teen age is the 
boy who regularly buries himself in a 
book on beau night. But in the off-the- 
record history of science you will find 
many examples of a curious phe- 
nomenon: a pair of blue eyes have been 
known suddenly to peek, out between 
the steps of a geometry theorem and a 
wisp of hair has emerged from behind 
footnotes in a history text. The moral 
of which is simple: Passing a law not to 
think about girls is easy, but living up 
to it is another matter. 

An important problem of our times 
is the way economic conditions delay 
the age at which young people can 
marry. Most girls, given the choice, 
would prefer to take a man when he 
was younger, and struggle with him, 


instead of remaining single until he had 
achieved a comfortable financial status. 

Every marriage starts off with much 
glamor, intense emotion and just plain 
‘ ga-ga.” But while these factors should 
continue to play a part ever after, mar- 
riage does become in time more and 
more of a person-to-person relationship, 
a union of comrades and companions. 
When marriage fails, it is because one 
mate (or both) is poor in team-work, 
cannot accept difficulties, and is gen- 
erally incapable of those devices neces- 
sary to a smooth relationship between 
people. Suppose we think of our so- 
cial life, not in the family circle, but in 
the world at large. Our vocational suc- 
cess depends on two things: first, cer- 
tain mental or physical skills, second, 
being able to convince others that we 
possess these skills. 

We have only as much ability as our 
relationships with people permit us to 
use. Think of a } sr or a football 
player who could not get the trust and 
cooperation of others! 

Anyone who had few playmates as a 
child has to fight the tendency later on 
to withdraw from friendships. ‘The give- 
and-take involved in these imposes 
quite a strain, especially when the op- 
posite sex is involved. 

A boy may prefer to be alone be- 
cause he does not like girls, and he 
may not like girls because he is afraid of 
them. It is not a theory which dictates 
his choice of a starvation social diet 
(that is, without vitamins G-l, G-2, 
G-3) but fear. Perhaps your successful 
friend doubted his ability to be interest- 
ing and attractive to irls or a “girl,” 
and in order to avoid hearing or notic- 
ing an unfavorable decision, he may 
have said “work first,” postponing so- 
cial engagements until he had become 
a “success. 

But no subsequent financial or pro- 
fessional success can fully erase the 
effects of our inability now to feel com- 
fortable with people, to get and give 
pleasure in our relationships with them. 
You can’t live by yourself as a child or 
young person and then decide one fine 
morning when you are twenty-eight 
and a “success” that you are now ready 
for an active social life, ready 
to start making some “young thing” 
happy. A parallel example would be the 
man who expected to become a skilled 
craftsman over night. “Success” in the 
sense of a satisfactory adjustment to our 
environment is something that is hap- 
pening every single day of our lives. 
We must make good at the present © 
stage of our development, if we are to 
a good at the later ones. 
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URING National 
Week, from May 4 to May 10, 
inclusive, Scholastic is co-op- 

erating with The Civics Research In- 
stitute of Washington, D. C. in con- 
ducting a national poll of youth opinion. 
All students in grades 8 to 12, whether 
or not they are studying civics or gov 
ernment, are invited to participate. The 
first five questions to the right are the 
questions to be voted on in the regular 
survey. 

A special survey in which you are 
invited to take part is also being con- 
ducted during National Civics Club 
Week. This is a survey to determine 
the extent to which young people be- 
lieve in those things which distinguish 
our form of government from a fascist 
or communist state. Questions 6 to 23 
are the questions to be answered in this 
survey. Vote on them in the same way 
that you vote on the five regular ques- 
tions. Do not discuss them with anyone 
else before the vote is taken. 

All classes that co-operate in this sur- 
vey will be sent certificates of active 
membership in the National Civics 
Clubs and will be invited to participate 
in future programs. 


Civics Club 


How to Vote in Youth Poll 


Write the number of each question 
on a slip of paper. Vote yes, no, or un- 
decided on each of the questions. Do 
not sign the paper. All slips should be 
folded and dropped into a box, so that 
no one will know how anyone else 
voted. Boys’ and girls’ votes may be 
dropped into separate boxes. A com- 
mittee should be appointed to count 
and record the votes, keeping boys’ and 
girls’ votes separate for each class. 

Send the results of your poll to The 
Civics Research Institute, 3506 Patter- 
son Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Report the votes in the following form: 


Question 1 


(Give number, not percentage, of 
votes. ) 

Yes No Undecided 

Boys 


Girls 








Give the name of your school, city 
and state, your grade, the name of your 
teacher, and the date on which your 
vote was taken. ; 

Important: After the results have all 
been tabulated, ask your teacher to 
lead a discussion on the results of 
questions 6 to 23. Appoint committees 
to summarize the best points for and 
against each question to be discussed. 
After the discussion another vote should 
be taken on questions 6 to 23 to de- 
termine whether any have changed 
their opinions. Send the results of this 
vote and the committees’ summaries to 
The Civics Research Institute also. 








YOUR OPINIONS 





THE NATIONAL YOUTH POLL 


Conducted by The Civics Research Institute 
With the Co-voperation of Scholastic 








10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


Is it desirable to have our Navy convoy ships carrying food 
and war materials to Great Britain? 

When a strike is called in a plant working on defense 
orders, should the government take over the operation of 
the plant until the strike is settled? 

Should it be compulsory to have a one-month period of 
conciliation before a union may call a strike in any 
industry? 

Should the minimum age for selective service be lowered 
to include boys of 18 years? 

Should there be nation-wide laws passed to force trucks 
on two-lane highways to stay at least 40 feet apart in order 
that automobile drivers may pass with less danger? 








Should the newspapers and radio commentators of this country be 
permitted to criticize government officials and policies during the 
present (May, 1941) emergency? 

Do you think that the general welfare of American youth would be 
improved if the government, rather than parents, had control over 
education and leisure-time activities of children under 16? 

Should the President, rather than Congress, have the power to de- 
clare war? 

Should we have laws preventing people of certain races or religions 
from entering certain professions or occupations? 

Do you think it would be to the advantage of our country if there 
were one, and only one, strong political party? 

Would the general welfare of our country be improved if there were 
government ownership of all businesses and farms? 

Should meetings, if peaceable, held to protest against particular 
policies adopted by our government be broken up by the police? 
Do you think that we should have in this country a secret police 
force with the right to investigate any of us at any time and to 
search our homes without a warrant? 

Do you believe that a government run by representatives elected by 
the people as a whole tends to operate for the general welfare better 
than a government run by a small group in which the people have 
no voice? : 

Should popular elections be abandoned and all officials be appointed 
by a permanent board of experts? 

Do you think you would have greater personal security under a dic- 
tator than under our present form of government? 

Do you think that, if America became a communist country, the 
rights of minorities would receive as much consideration as they 
do under our present from of government? 

Do you think that, if America became a fascist country, the rights 
of minorities would receive as much consideration as they do under 
our present form of government? 

Do you think that benevolent dictatorship would be a good thing for 
this country? 

Do you think that, if America became a communist country, you 
would be permitted to listen to any radio program from any country 
or on any subject you desired? 

Do you think that, if America became a fascist country, you would 
be permitted to listen to any radio program from any country or 
on any subject you desired? 

Do you think that, if America became a communist country, news- 
papers and radio commentators would be prevented from criticiz- 
ing government officials and policies? 

Do you think that, if America became a fascist country, newspapers 
and radio commentators would be prevented from criticizing gov- 
ernment officials and policies? 
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ADUMDasoanaeanssenanncensseoooensnsene 


OR those who hold its fu- 
| Seon in their hands, the story 
of their country’s past should live 
and breathe. History is what real 
people did, in real places, to make 
possible the freedom, the happi- 
ness and prosperity which we en- 
joy today. The places are still 
there, and many of them are not 
far away. You and your children 
can visit them. Not “‘some day” 
but now—this summer. 


Just a few delightful hours on a 
swift, comfortable, safe train and 


you too can be standing where 
the great of history stood before. 
In the very rooms where they 
lived. On fields where they died 
to give us the freedom we have 
never cherished more highly than 
we do today. 


Nowis the time to visit the places 
you’ve always wanted to see. And 
you can cover so much more 
ground, see so much more, save 
time and energy for sightseeing, 
if you go by rail. 


Sa pmeria ja 
maria for "A 
Start from any place in the United 
States. Circle from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from North to South —with 
liberal stopovers for sightseeing —and 
back to where you started. All for $90 
railroad fare in coaches, $135 if you go 
Pullman (plus $45 for one or two 

passengers in a lower berth). 
SEE YOUR LOCAL TICKET AGENT 


(omer rhe 77 5 - 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS wasuincton, p.c. 
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30 Scholastic 


INKS dug her spoon into the 
J chocolate fudge marshmallow 


nut sundae and scooped up a 
mouthful of goo. The pink and pur- 
ple sign on the mirror back of the 
counter proclaimed the sundae as 
the Big Scoop’s “15-cent Super- 
Special of the Week” but there was 
a more important reason for Jinks’ 
indulgence. She was hopping mad! 
And something good-and-gooey usu- 
ally helped her to cool off. 

Today, however, it didn’t seem to 
work. Halfway through the sundae 
she was still mad. So mad that she 
was not even slightly amused at the 
antics of Gus — or Gusto, as every- 
body called the Big Scoop’s red- 
headed soda jerk. Gusto treated 
every customer as his personal guest 
and today he was in one of his rare 
“poetical” moods. 

“H'lo, Nancy, looking fancy,” he 
greeted a recent arrival. “Hi, Cap, 
what's on tap?” he added for the 
benefit of Nancy’s escort, who was 
Jim Spivak, captain of Central’s 
baseball team. 

Gusto moved along the counter. 
“Hi, Jinks, how's thingks?” he 

rinned, showing his air-conditioned 
ront teeth. 

“Sour,” Jinks replied. “In fact, 
completely curdled.” 

“S'matter? Ain’t you got a date for 
the Prom yet?” 

Jinks shrugged. “Oh, the Prom’s 
two weeks off. Postponed, you know, 
in hopes the new Student Union 
building will be finished in time.” 

“Then it must be that out-of-town 
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BOY dates GIRL 


c. U. B. Pat. Off. 


30. Turnabouts and Fair Play 


guy you were in here with last 
week,” Gusto decided. “Is he acting 
up?” 

“No, he’s all right. It’s these local 
boys who give me a pain. I asked 
one of them to go with me to the 
Turnabout dance the Girls’ club is 
giving Friday night and he said he 
didn’t know, he’d let me know later. 
How do you like that? Later, and 
today’s Monday. Humph!” Jinks 
churned her spoon in the goo. “And, 
anyhow, even if he does have a—a 
legitimate excuse, it sounds like he’s 
just shopping around, waiting to see 
who else —” 

“It sounds like the way most girls 
put boys off, if you ask me,” Gusto 
said wisely. “You wouldn't be gettin 
a dose of your own medicine, woul 
you?” 

Jinks put down her spoon slowly. 
She hadn't thought of that. Maybe 
Mac — but surely he wouldn't. Still, 
if some of the boys had gotten to- 

ether on it — 

“Could be,” she said, after a mo- 
ment. “Maybe — oh, gosh, there go 
Marge and Bets right now. I'll check 
with them. Here, Gusto, here’s the 
money. And thanks.” 

Jinks dashed out the door and 
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By Gay Head 


hurried up the street after Marge 
and Bets. 

“Hi, gals, how many dates have 
you made for the Turnabout?” she 
asked joining them. 

“Well, Stan said he'd have to let 
me know later,” Marge replied. 

“And Ziggy said the same thing,” 
Bets complained. “What's gotten into 
them?”  ~ 

“It's a frame-up, that’s what,” 
Jinks announced. “Everybody's get- 
ting the same answer. Which proves 
that the boys are trying to pay us 
back for the way some girls stall 
around for a better date.” 

“Really? Do you think so?” Marge 
pondered. . 

“Well, if they can't say yes or no, 
right off, then I think we ought to 
go ahead and make other dates,” 
Betty decided. “That would fix ‘em!” 

“No, waitaminute,” Jinks objected. 
“That's practically admitting they 
should do the same to us when we're 
indefinite. No, let’s turn the tables 
on them and be model dates.” 

“That's it!” exclaimed Marge. 
“We'll be perfectly peachy about the 
whole thing, and give them the best 
time ever. We'll have a floor com- 
mittee to see that they all get a rush 
and —” 

“Oh, and, most important of all, 
we must pay for everything,” Jinks 
put in. “You know, Bud says the rea- 
son he hates Leap Year is that it’s 
so expensive! When boys make the 
date, he says, they at least have some 
idea how much it’s going to cost, 
but when girls do the dating, they 
never know!” 

“Okay,” Marge said, “we'll call a 
meeting of the Girls’ Club tomorrow 
and get all these things settled: that 
the girls have to pay for everything 
—tickets, transportation, food, flow- 
ers — 

“Oh, and let’s be sure to call them 

(Concluded on Page 32) 


“Oh, and let’s be sure to call them up 
before the dance and find out what 
color suits they're going to wear so the 
corsages we send won't clash,” Bets said. 
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Many of today’s vorsity 
athletes have trained in 
Keds — lightweight, cool, 
built for running, jumping, 
and quick stopping. They 
ore not KEDS unless the 
name KEDS is on the shoes, 





“You Don’t Have To Sit in the 
Stands Unless You Want To,” 
says FRANK LEAHY 


Recently a friend of mine made this re- 
mark to his son. The boy turned to me and 
asked: “Mr. Leahy, is that true?” Before 
answering his question, | thought back a 
few years. Suddenly, scenes flashed before 
my eyes — small boys I'd played with and coached. Short, chunky 
linemen who were short on weight but long on courage —thin, 
slender boys weaving their way through broken fields for touch- 
downs. According to most people they were too small and slight to 
be playing in varsity games. After these thoughts had gone through 
my mind, I turned to the boy and said.“Your dad is correct, 100%. 
You can learn to do some one thing well enough so that in some 
sport you can have the opportunity of playing rather than watch- 
ing from the bench.” 

Giving all boys a chance to become active in sports was the 
reason I accepted the position as head of the Keds Sports Depart- 
ment six years ago. My first book on football will not be for 




























the varsity man. It will be for you young chaps who are anxious 
to become “first stringers” some day. If you would 
like to have a copy when it is ready, send your 
name and address to Keds Department BP, United 
States Rubber Company, Rockefeller Center, N.Y. 
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32 Scholastic 
Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 30) 


up before the dance and find out what 
color suits they're going to wear so that 
the corsages we send won't clash,” Bets 
suggested with a laugh. And, another 
thing, we might even have a Date com- 
mittee to keep a list of the boys already 
dated. Every girl could check with that 
committee before she asked a certain 
boy. How’s that?” 

“Swell! Oh, jeepers, here comes our 


bus, Bets,” Marge warned. “S'long 
Jinks. See you tomorrow.” 

“*Bye now,” Jinks called as the other 
two ran ahead to the corner. 


W HEN Jinks arrived home she 
stopped by the bulletin board to 
see if there were any messages or mail 
for her. There was a note from Nonie 
saying for her to call the telephone 
number 4-2-9-1. 

She dialed the number and a femi- 
nine voice answered at the other end 


of the line. “4-2-9-1.” 








Tom told me how great players like Guldahl, 
Snead and Oliver and women players like 
Patty Berg (all members of Wilson’s Advisory 
Staff) help to design Wilson Golf Clubs. That 
made a big impression on me. Fellows who 
can play golf like those fellows can, and who 
have played for years, ought to know how a 
golf club should be made. So I took Tom’s 
advice and got Wilson Clubs—and boy... am 
I glad. They sure are swell! 










© Sam Snead 
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To make the most of your natural talent for 
golf, use clubs that combine the experience 
of great playing stars and the skill of Wilson 
craftsmen. See your dealer or Pro Shop. 


Wilbon 
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WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO; 


Chicago, New York and 
other leading cities 
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GOLF EQUIPMENT 


“This is Jinks Ferris. Someone left 
word for me to call —” 

“Hiya, Jinks,” Mac said over the 
phone. “Remember me? I'm the guy 
you asked for a date for the dance Fri- 
day night and I said I'd have to let 
you know. Well, maybe I should have 
told you then that I’d promised to drive 
Mom up to Twelve Oaks this weekend, 
—but, anyhow, she’d decided to wait 
and go next week, so—” 

“Well—swell!” Jinks exclaimed. “I’m 
delighted. What time would you like 
for me to come by?” 

“Oh, I'll get my car,” Mac said, a 
little surprised. 

“No, that won’t be necessary,” Jinks 
insisted. “We girls are arranging all 
that.” 

“Well, then, I hope it'll be okay for 
me to invite some of the gang here for 
food after the dance. Just a few of — 
you girls and your dates.” 

“You mean — to your house?” Jinks 
could hardly believe her ears. 

“Of course,” Mac replied smoothly. 
“Unless you'd rather not.” 

“Oh, no, no, it would be — swell! 
I'll — I'll see you tomorrow or some- 
time and talk it over. “Bye now.” 

Jinks hung up almost before Mac 
had a chance to say goodbye, but she 
simply had no comeback for Mac’s sug- 
gestion of an after*dance spread. The 
boys seemed to be more than two 
jumps ahead in their own game. 





Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: dle, cire, add, ah, sofa 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, é6rb, ddd, food, fd0t; 
cibe, arn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French 4, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x-German guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


attache (at-d-shd, or 4-tdsh-A), page 11. 
A member of a staff, especially of the 
diplomatic staff of an ambassador or min- 
ister. 

auspiciously (6s-pish-iis-lé), page 26. In 
the manner of a favorable omen; fortu- 
nately; prosperously. 

capstan (kdp-stin), page 16. A vertical, 
cleated drum or cylinder revolving on an 
upright spindle; used on ships for raising 
heavy weights or for exerting great draw- 
ing power on rope or cable. 

inexorable (in-ék-sé-ra-b1), page 36. 
Relentless, not to be moved by persuasions 
or entreaty. 

Trak or Iraq (6-riik), page 8. Formerly 
Mesopotamia. 

Iran (é-riin), page 5. Formerly Persia. 

nostalgia (nés-tdl-ja), page 26. Home- 
sickness: a feeling of ‘sadness and longing 
for one’s country or home. 

vaquero (va-kd-r6), page 22. A Mexican 
cowboy. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


CITIZEN KANE (RKO. Produced and 
directed by Orson Welles.) 

RKO’s Citizen Kane is a “big pro- 
duction” and has formed the material 
for bitter national arguments. Its pro- 
ducer and director, Orson Welles, is 
the wonder-boy of today’s drama; it 
was he who dressed Julius Caesar in a 
brown shirt and sent down the men 
from Mars. In the making of Citizen 
Kane, he has stood by his own person- 
ality and principles. The picture makes 
mere jackstraws of almost every cinema 
rule, and is blessedly free of any of the 
“glamor” that hangs over the average 
“big picture.” 

Citizen Kane is a stark, somber rec- 
ord of the life of a man who had great 
wealth, and a violent, swollen, uncon- 
trollable will. He made public opinion, 
rode carelessly over the lives of his 
friends, built castles for homes, gave 
vent to preposterous whims and gigan- 
tic rages. He died in solitude. His last 
word, “rosebud,” was a mystery to the 
world. A movie news reporter was sent 
to find its meaning, and the story of 
the film is the story of this search. 

Much of the speaking in the film is 
narrative — stories told about the great 


man by his associates. The most crucial | 


incidents are dramatized. There’s much 
of the news strip about the picture, 
brief, jerky incidents, commentary, and 
a sense of rushing time. Welles makes 
all these elements hang together. 

The actors and actresses who take 
part in this great production are drawn 
trom Welles’s own Mercury Theater. Ali 
of them fulfill their roles with restraint 
and dignity. Welles, who plays the title 
role, is unforgettable. Special com- 
mendation goes to Dorothy Comingore 
as Susan Alexander, to Everett Sloane 
as Mr. Bernstein, to Joseph Cotton as 
Jebediah Leland. The photography and 


the musical score are both masterly. 








Citizen Kane (Orson Welles) and Susan 
Alexander (Dorothy Comingore) in a 
bad minute. He’s cursing driver who’s 
splashed him. She has a bad toothache. 
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Winners on the Air 


You can hear some of this year’s 
Scholastic Awards winners on the air 
next Monday, May 12, over WJZ and 
the nationwide blue network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The time 
of the broadcast is from 1:30 to 2 p-m., 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time. This 
broadcast is an annual event of educa- 
tional moment. It is a yearly salute to 


the creative achievements of the na- 
tion’s public schools in helping students 
to win distinction in the annual Scholas- 
tic Awards. Winners in the literary, 
art, and music divisions will be heard. 

The program is scheduled for the 
same day — May 12 —that Scholastic’s 
annual Student Achievement issue will 
be received in the schools. 




















Twenty-six years ago, a young 
Bell System engineer sat waiting 
at the Eiffel Tower, in Paris, 
hoping to hear the first spoken 
words transmitted across the 
Atlantic. 

Hour after hour he listened. 
He knew that a fellow engineer 
at Arlington, Virginia, was trying 
to reach him. Once, he heard 
counting: one, two, three . . . one, 
two, three. It was very faint, but 
it gave him hope. 

For days, he stood watch, strain- 
ing to catch a phrase, a word, a 
syllable. On October 21, 1915, 





The Good-bye that said ‘Hello ‘to the World 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


he heard clearly and unmistak- 
ably: “Good-bye, Shreeve.” The 
human voice had leaped the 
Atlantic! 

At the same time, the message 
was picked up by another Bell 
System sentinel in Honolulu — on 
the other side of the world! 

That is the story of the first suc- 
cessful use of the radio telephone 
in overseas communication. Today, 
thanks to Bell System develop- 
ment, America’s telephones can 
be connected, except in time of 
war, to almost any other 
telephone in the world. 
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IN AND OUT OF THE ROUGH 


OOD golf courses are fraught 
G with danger for the unwary. 
They teem with such natural 
and man-made obstructions as ravines, 
ponds, hills, bunkers and traps; hazards 
which sometimes make it almost im- 
possible to reach the green without a 
pass from the management. 

Our purpose here will be to point 
out some of the more common pitfalls 
and give ways and means of es 
the promised land of milk, honey an 
a few pars. 


Some Tough Lies 


One of the most ticklish shots for 
beginners is playing a ball that is not 
on the same level as their feet. This 
often happens when the ball is lying 
on an uphill slope, a downhill slope, or 
when the player has to stand above or 
below the ball on a sidehill. 

A very simple rule to follow, and one 
which can be easily remembered, is 
this: Always allow the club head to 
follow the contour of the ground. 

When playing an uphill lie (see illus- 





tration), it is advisable to use a slightly 
closed stance—one in which the right 
side of the body and the right foot are 
drawn slightly back. The weight of the 
body is more on the right foot, and the 
right side much lower than the left. As 
a result the player produces a low, flat 
back swing. 

When the ball is to be played from a 
downhill slope, the stance is almost re- 
versed. Because of the slope of the 
ground, the weight of the body is more 
on the left foot. Consequently, there is 
less pivot of the left side. 

When the ball is below the feet on a 
sidehill, balance is the most important 
consideration. The weight naturally will 
be on the toes and, to compensate for 
this, the stance should be slightly 
opened (a withdrawing of the left foot 
and side of the body). 

Often, on a sidehill, the ball may lie 
above the feet. In this instance, the 
a golfer generally “chokes” up on 

is club, as shown in the illustration. 
The swing should be much shorter than 
usual, = since the ball is above, the 
club head should swing back low. 

Play all these shots carefully, study 
the slope of the ground and play for 
direction rather than distance. 

Many golfers, upon seeing their ball 
drop into a sand trap, nearly swoon 
with dismay. As a result, they're licked 
before they even address the ball. 


No good golfer is ever afraid or timid ~- 


LEFT: On an uphill lie, the player 
stands a little closer to the ball than 
usual and plays the ball from between 
his feet, using a low or flat back swing. 


RIGHT: On a sidehill lie with the ball 
above the feet, the player “chokes” up 
on his club, assumes a closed stance and 
takes a slow and deliberate swing. 
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The right and wrong ways of addressing 
the ball: On the left the player is stand- 
ing too far away, or reaching, for the 
ball—one of the common causes of slic- 
ing. On the right is shown the correct 
stance; a more upright, restful position. 


about playing from a sand trap or 
bunker. It is possible to recover in one 
shot from the deepest bunker. 

If the ball is resting on top of the 
sand, and the bank of the trap is not 
too steep, the ball may be played like 
a chip hot The player must remember, 
however, that the club must not touch 
the sand either in addressing the ball 
or during the backswing. 


When the ball is partly or wholly 
buried, the explosion shot is the only 
salvation. The niblick is the best club 
for this purpose. Using an open stance 
with the feet fairly close together, swing 
through the sand and up. The common 
mistake here is to swing the club too 
flat and too short; giving the ball little 
chance to move. 


Traps and Bunkers 


Another mistake to avoid in deep 
traps or traps guarded by bunkers, is to 
try for distance with one of the longer 
irons. The danger lies in failing to get 
the ball up quickly enough. The player 
may thus hit the side of the trap or 
bunker. Try for distance only in shallow 
traps where you don’t have to get too 
quick a rise. 

Playing from the rough which, on 
most courses, consists of long grass, is 
neither a picnic nor a panic. The aver- 
age golfer plays the shot with a niblick, 
using a slightly open stance and a more 
upright back swing than usual. This 
prevents the club head from snarling 
with the grass. 

While it is possible to get distance 
from short rough, the beginner should 
concentrate first on getting a sharp rise. 
As in sand traps, the club head should 
swing through the ball. 


Be ak OS d 
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GOOD GOLF 


begins with 





good 


EQUIPMENT 


Don’t let quip t spoil your 
chances to bn a really good game of golf! 
Especially when good equipment is only a 
matter of several dollars more. 

For 56 years Hillerich & Bradsby have been 
making athletic equipment to the specifica- 
tions of Professionals, and our golf clubs 
reflect the attention to the fine points of 
design and workmanship demanded by the 
best. 








Write us for catalog, Dept. $-32. 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


Louisville GRAND SLAM 
Louisville POWER-BILT 
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THE PLEDGE TO THE FLAG — .or home and 
classroom. Framed — beautiful design — five | 
colors. 


large — 22” x 28 — $2.00 Small 11” x 14” 
— $1.00. 











“Land of Liberty” 
tells the story of America 
today. It is an optimistic, 
oh, 5 mati, book dA ig A 
to acquaint students with 
their nation and its de- 
pendencies. 
128 PAGES 
338 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
50c EACH 
(10 OR MORE—40c EACH) 











SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue. 
Dayton, Ohio 

Please send me: 
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Address 
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<STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 


CAPITOL QUIZ 

Can you quote the opening sentence of 
the Declaration of Independence? If you 
can’t, don’t feel too bad. We know of four 
Congressmen (maybe more) who can't 
either. 

That was one question asked on “No 
Politics” quiz for Congressmen heard 
Saturdays at 1:30 on CBS. It’s a Capitol 
Hill version of “Information Please.” Four 
of our nation’s lawmakers answer questions 
on every subject from swing music to 
women’s hats, but “no politics.” 

For every question missed, the “clerk” 
passes an “appropriation bill” that rewards 
the sender, and believe us, he is kept 
pretty busy! But it’s all in fun and the 
Congressmen are good sports. 











BARD OF BROADWAY 

Strange things are happening to the 
poetic Muse. She’s keeping company with 
a young man by the name of Sammy Kaye. 
Instead ‘of “swing and sway” it’s “moon 
and croon,” with Sammy himself reading 
the verses. 

Kaye calls the program “Sunday Sere- 
nade.” The music is soft and sweet, and 
the boys in the band do a good job of 
vocalizing. The poetic bits are tucked in 
between tunes. 

Here is a popular band leader in a new 
role. You'll find it a refreshing change 
Sundays at 1 p. m. on NBC-Red. 


| SLEUTHING SAGA 


Bull Dog Drummond is back. After hair- 
raising adventures in the films, the famous 
English sleuth turns up on the airways. 

The title role is played by an English 
actor, George Coulouris, who speaks in true 
Drummond style. But the locale has shifted 
from England to America. 

The cast is recruited from Orson Welles’ 
Mercury Theatre group. Since each episode 
is complete, the feminine lead changes 
each week to suit the story. 

“Bull Dog Drummond” is one of Mu- 
tual’s best efforts, Sundays at 6:30 p. m. 


MUSIC DE LUXE 


Music lovers will welcome news that the 
NBC Symphony will continue through the 
summer Saturdays from 9:30 to 10:30 p- m. 
While the celebrated Toscanini rests after 
a strenuous season, well-known guest con- 
ductors will direct the famous orchestra. 
Reginald Stewart, Canadian musician, is 
first on the summer schedule. 


WINNERS ON THE AIR 


And don’t forget the Scholastic Awards 
program next Monday, May 12, over WJZ 
and the NBC Blue Network. You'll hear 
some of this year’s major prize winners in 
the literary, art, and music division greet- 
ing all of the other Awards winners 
throughout the country (See P. 33) 


(All times listed are Eastern Daylight.) 
—GRETTA BAKER 


If you’ve followed the tour- 
nament trail—or news of the 
winners — you've noted that 
certain players consistently 
come out in the money, The 
clubs they use are never men- 
tioned in the news dispatches, 
If they were, you'd read that 
Tommy Armour TOURNEYS 
are the consistent tournament 
winners, 

To win your tournaments, 
“play the clubs the pros play” 
—Tommy Armour TOUR- 
NEYS., Pro-sold exclusively. 








1941 
GOLF BOOK 


FRE 


SWINGING THRU 










@ 16 pages crammed 
with golfing tips. 28 
movie action shots 
show how Crai 

Wood plays a 
club . . . driving, 
chipping, putting. 
Look at his stance, 





grip, back swing, 
down swing . . . 
watch him follow 


through for extra 
yards of driving dis- 
tance. See the special 
lesson on timing. 


' Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp on 53 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Send me copy of "1941 Golf Book"’ by Craig Wood. 
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The Shape of Candor 


(Continued from page 26) 


walked. Satin slip underneath. Silver 
mules.) Meanwhile, Andrew Morrison, 
a young man of great promise, but with 
a look of strongly controlled sorrow on 
his face, was sitting in a luxurious pent- 
house, talking to an heiress. He sat with 
his elbows on his knees, his hands 
clasped and his head bent forward, 
staring at the leaping flames in the fire- 
place. “You see, Cynthia, my dear,” he 
said at last, jerkily, “I can’t ever care 
for you — enough. It’s only fair to tell 
you. She was very lovely. I think she 
loved me, too. But through the false- 
ness of a friend — her friend —I never 
learned it until it was too late. I wrote a 
note; she never answered it. I 
thought... .” 

Midge was just about to leave the 
sanatorium, cured and wearing a ter- 
ribly smart tailored suit and a spring 
hat like one of Claudette Colbert’s, 
when Ma'mselle’s voice penetrated the 
mists of the future. 

“I have here your last week’s com- 
positions. You will see that my com- 
ments are written in the margink.” 

There was a muffled giggle on the 
other side of the room. Bidge, 
fascinated by Ma’mselle’s new word, re- 
peated to herself: “Margink. Margink.” 

Ma’'mselle went on, “Also in the 
margink, I have written your grades.” 

This time the giggles were not so 
muffled. 

“So, in future,” said Ma’mselle 
severely, “I wish you all to leave wider 
marginks on your papers.” 

“Bridget, be so good as to tell us 
what you find so droll.” Ma’mselle’s 
voice was icy. Her eye was sharp and 
inexorable. 

Panic suddenly struck Bidge mute. 
This was horror. 

“I am waiting. The joke, please, 
Bridget!” 

Ma’mselle would have made a most 
efficient Spanish Inquisitor. There was 
no evading her question, and yet, Bidge 
thought caiiealy, why try? She ex- 
pected honesty from Bridget Newcome; 
it was she who had admired a brow 
the shape of candor. Ma’meselle, of all 
people, would understand. 

“We were laughing,” said Bidge 
clearly, “at the way you pronounced 
‘margin.’ ” 

There was a moment of utter silence. 
In it Bidge felt Nancy stiffen beside 
her, like a rabbit*before a hunter. The 
class seemed to brace itself. And then 
she saw Ma’mselle’s blush. It rose from 
her chest, swept over her throat, and 
mounted to her hair—a dull wave of 
maroon. Ma’mselle was not easily 


shaken. It was terrifying to watch. 


At last she spoke. “Bridget Newcome, 
you are insolent. Report to Mr. Scoville 
for an hour after school.” 


Bridget dropped her eyes to hide the 
shock and pain she felt. So this was 
what people did to you when you 
trusted them. Candor was insolence. 
There was no sense in anything and no 
justice, either. Ma’mselle would never 
admire her again. Nancy hated her. 
Andy would never dance with her any 
more. She had to wear short dresses. It 
was the Ides of March... . 


The smell of dancing class was al- 
ways the same: scented soap and shoe 
polish, a faint whiff of dust and the in- 
describable odor of silk. The girls’ 
dressing room seemed to be furnished 
with wicker chairs and an air of sup- 
pressed excitement — even when it was 
empty, as it was now. 

It was awful to be the first one there; 
but Bidge couldn’t have stood waiting 
at home. Her stomach was a frozen 
area, and her face felt stiff and papery. 
She sat down on a dressing-table bench 
—as lightly as possible, so as not to 
crush her dress — and pretended to do 
important things to her hair. 

“Hello, Bidge.” 

Bidge stared into Charity Doddwell’s 
face without answering. To be alone in 
the girls’ dressing room with Charity 
— it would have been a miracle on any 
other day but today. 

“Hi,” she said huskily. 

Charity took off her cape (imagine 
having a cape that came to your ankles) 
and shook out her hair. 

“Gosh,” said Bidge hoarsely. “I adore 
that dress.” 

Charity smiled warmly. “I like yours, 
too. You have a yellow one just like it, 
haven't you?” 

Bidge nodded, dumb with delight 
and amazement. Imagine Charity re- 
membering her dresses! She watched 
spellbound while Charity powdered her 
nose. No wonder she was president of 
the senior class. No wonder Post Gil- 
bert was crazy about her. Post was six- 
teen and very tall. He was a friend of 
Andy’s. Bidge was suddenly visited by 
an idea, very much as she might have 
been seized with a convulsion. 

“Ch — Charity,” she said. “Would 
you— would you give me some ad- 
vice?” 

“Me? Goodness — if I can. Of course.” 

“It’s about — it’s about this. It’s from 
Andy Morrison.” 

Bidge handed over the note, frayed 
and a bit gray at the folds. Charity 
read it and grinned. 

“Andy thinks he’s smart, doesn’t 
he?” She glanced sideways at Bidge. 
“I think you're pretty smart, too. I 
mean — of course he expected you to 





SHORT STORY 





check the YES and rush it back to him. 
And you didn’t, did you?” 

“Well, I—I didn’t rush it back to 
him,” Bidge said. “I mean. I couldn't. 
And then I got worrying.” 

“Of course, you're perfectly right. He 
never would have bothered with you 
again. I think men hate it if you make 
everything too easy, don’t you?” 

“But if I wrote NO, wouldn’t he —” 

“Certainly, he’d be furious,” Charity 
agreed. “I mean, you can’t be rude, 
either.” 

“But then —” 

“Why, don’t answer it at all, of 
course!” Charity said. “Let him worry 
about it. Don’t mention it to him, and 
if he mentions it to you, just act dumb.” 

“But what'll I say?” Bidge demanded, 
frowning in worry. 

“Oh, say you didn’t know you were 
supposed to answer it.” 

“But that’s not true.” 

Charity giggled. “Bidge, darling, 
don’t be such a goon.” 

Bidge said defensively, “Well, it’s not 
easy to tell the truth all the time.” 

And then, as Bidge stared at her in 
bewilderment, “It’s a lot harder,” Char- 
ity said, “to be tactful than just to crash 
around being honest.” 

“I don’t see what tact has to do with 
it,” Bidge objected. 

Charity said firmly: “Listen, tact is 
not telling the truth when you want 
to. And don’t forget it. Anybody can 
be honest. It takes brains to be tactful.” 

“Oh,” said Bidge meekly. 

“Now go on out and use some tact on 
Andy. He thinks you’re wonderful, any- 
way. It ought to be- easy.” 

Bidge blushed, turned away, and 
bumped squarely into Nancy. 

“Hi,” said Nancy coldly. 

“Hi.” Bidge glanced swiftly at Char- 
ity and said: “Your hair looks super. 
What did you do to it?” 

“Washed it.” Nancy threw Bidge a 
hard look and pulled off her galoshes. 
“Well, it looks wonderful,” Bidge re- 
peated firmly. 

“Well — thanks,” said Nancy. “What 
—er—what did you do about the 
note?” 

Bidge plunged. “I didn’t send it. I 
decided you were right about not say- 
ing YES. It was a terrible idea.” 

“Let’s go get our seats,” Nancy said 
cordially. 

Bidge followed, her head whirling. It 
had worked, all right, worked like 
magic. It was very disturbing to make 
discoveries like this. It was all very 
well to ignore the truth—but where 
did you stop? That would have to be 
thought about. There was no time to 
think now. 

When Miss Schilling said, “You may 
take partners,” Bidge decided she was 
dying. Her breathing seemed to have 
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stopped; certainly her heart was no 
longer beating. 

“Hi,” said Andy. 

“Hi,” said Bidge feebly. 

The room went round in a circle and 
settled down with the floor under her 
feet again. Andy’s arm was hard and 
thin under his best blue suit. His rusty 
hair was smooth. The music came from 
heaven. 

“Say, didn’t you get my note?” 

She stole a glance at him. He was 
looking very superior. Bidge took a 
deep breath. “Oh, yes, I got it,” she 
said in a high voice. 

“Well, why didn’t you answer it, 
then?” 

Bidge said, smiling in terror, “I 
didn’t know I was supposed to answer 
it.” Then she stole another glance at 
him. 

He missed a step. 

“Andrew Morrison, count carefully!” 
Miss Schilling’s voice. 

“One two, one two,” Andy muttered. 
“Well, what would you have answered 
if you had answered it?” 

Bidge opened her mouth, and for a 
minute no sound came. Then she heard 
herself saying, “What do you think?” 

“Andrew Morrison!” Miss Schilling’s 
voice was raised. “You're not counting!” 

Bidge thought: “Why, it’s wonder- 
ful! Charity was right. He never looked 
at me like that before. It’s easy!” 

Bidge’s soul soared. She felt as 
though, after spending her life in a 
dark tunnel, she had suddenly seen the 
way out. She was in the light. She saw 
things clearly. 

She saw things so clearly that the 
impact was dazzling. Margink. 
Ma'mselle must have felt just the way 
I did, and I was too much of a goon 
to see it. You can’t be honest all the 
time, because — because you have to 
use your imagination instead. You have 
to imagine how other people are going 
to feel. If you just go round telling the 
truth, all you're thinking about is your 
own feelings. 

“Gosh!” said Bidge. 

“Have a nice time?” Mr. Newcome 
asked, as they walked home. 

“Wonderful.” The temptation to tell 
him about it was overwhelming. If she 
stepped out from behind her wall for 
just a moment, would it be safe? Or 
would he just be parental? 

“Daddy.” 

“Hm?” 

“Did spring make you feel — funny 
— when you were young?” 

“I should say it did,” said her father. 

“How funny?” Bidge pursued. 

“Well, for one thing,” said Mr. New- 
come, “I was forever falling in love. It 
was automatic —like a nickel piano. 


Promptly on the first of April, I'd go 


into a trance. And every single one was 
the love of my life.” 

“Daddy, were there a lot of women 
in your life?” 

“Hundreds,” said Mr. Newcome 
royally. “Thousands. But don’t tell your 
mother.” 

“Oh, I won't!” Bidge promised. “I 


bet if Mother suspected about your | 


past, she’1 go off in a high dungeon.” 

“I bet she would,” said Mr. New- 
come and squeezed Bidge’s arm. 

Bidge gave a little skip and squeezed 
back. The Ides of March were over. 
They hadn’t been so bad. 

Reprinted from Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, by permission of the editors. 


[LAUGHS] 


“ r 
Some Phun 


This letter was sent to the editor of the 
Green and Gold, Nathaniel A. Hawthorne 
High School, Tomita, California. 

Dear Editor: 

Phor several weeks I have wanted to 
write an article phor the Green and 
Gold. Unphortunately, my typewriter is 
phar phrom what it should be. Some 
moron got a hold oph it and phooled 
around until it had completely phouled 
the letter eph. 

To say the least, when I phoned 
about this I was completely phlustered. 
However, now that I have it phixed, I 
shall write some phiner fie om phor 
you soon. 








Phaithphully yours, 

Phelix, the ophice cat. 

Scribe News, Oakland, Calif., Tech. H. 8. 
e 


Seven Guesses 


“Do you know what an arm protruding 
from the car ahead means?” 

“Sure, it means the driver is (1) knock- 
ing the ashes off his + ET (2) going 
to turn either right or left, (3) telling a 
small boy to shut up and that he can’t have 
any more ice cream, (4) going to back 
up, (5) overcome by carbon monoxide, 
(6) feeling for rain, (7) telling his wife 
heck yes, he’s sure he locked the kitchen 


door.” 
The Opinion, Peoria (iL) H. &. 


+. 
Sprig Is Cub! 

It doesn’t breathe, 

It doesn’t smell, 

It doesn’t feel 

So very well. 

I am disgusted 

With my nose, 

The only thing 


It does is blows. 
Devil's Pi, Central H. 8., Superior, Wis 


. 
Today’s Special 
Sign seen on drug store window the day 


after a fire: Melted cheese and bacon 
sandwiches—15 cents. 
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TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Here is your opportunity to own — 
at no cost to you—a valuable, in 
teresting book that every student 
should have, on a subject that is 
important to everyone — ink. 
Profusely illustrated and interest 
ingly written, it presents in easy 
reading form many facts you never 
knew before and which you will be 
amazed to learn — facts about 

THE FIRST MAN WHO WROTE 

ANCIENT CHINESE BRUSH WRITERS 

HOW INK WAS SECURED FROM CUTTLE 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR FOUNTAIN PEN 
FROM CLOGGING 

THE AMAZING DIFFERENCE IN INKS 

THE CHEMISTRY OF INKS 

and many other subjects that are as 
much fun to read about as they are 
useful to know. 
“Things You Should Know About 
Inks” is part of an educational pro 
gram by the Sanford Ink Company. 
We will gladly send you a copy 
Just write to the 


SANFORD INK COMPANY 
846 West Congress Street, Chicago 
and free copy will be mailed to you 








SCHOOL OF 


PROFESSIONAL ARTS 
_ Telephone Plaza 5-3839 
Courses in Fine and Applied Arts, Advertis- 
ing, Costume, and Practical Design, Illustra- 
tion, Interior Decoration, Painting, Drawing. 
SUMMER SESSION BEGINS JULY 7 


Jamesine M. Franklin, Pres. Catalog S-1 
400 MADISON AVE. (48TH ST.) NEW YORK, N. Y. 








SUMMER CLASSES 


e J June 30 to Aug. 22 
Special Methods 
Courses for art and 
other teachers. Fas- 


cinating Direct-Project classes in Commercial Art, 
Dress Design, Interior Decorating, Industrial Design, 
Painting, etc. for everyone. Laid ovt in 2-week 
periods to fit vacation plans. Write for Catalog 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
18 South Michigan Avenue, Svite 1-5, Chicago 





Big Saving 

For limited time only UNDER. 
WOOD portable typewriters, with 
case and typing instructions book. 
Yodel “ACE” 1941,  Listprice 
544.50, our price $29.75, also easy 
terms against small carrying 
charge. 

Ab Languages Typewriter Co. 


119 W. 23d St., N. ¥.C., Phone: CHelsea 2-5350 


















1941 STAMP CATALOGUE FREE—Lists British North 


United GRAY 


Dept 


America 
STAMP, 


States, Foreign, FREE. 


$8., Toronto, Canada. 





High school girl wanted in each locality. Pleasant spare 
time work. Pay daily. Write BRUCE, Box 341, Palo 
Alto, Calif. 
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“T Am an American” 


An Editorial 





OME days stand out from the 

crowd for every young per- 
son. They are circled in red on the 
grayish calendars of our memo- 
ries — special occasions when we 
were first permitted to do some- 
thing that seemed, oh, so im- 
portant. 

Perhaps you remember a few: 
the September morning when, 
clutching your mother’s firm hand, 
you climbed the steps of kindergarten or first 
grade; your first bike; the day you donned 
“longies” or had your hair done up; you were con- 
firmed or joined the church; your twelfth birth- 
day when you attained the glory of being a Ten- 
derfoot Scout; first dates and first dances; then 
you were sixteen and could get a driver's license; 
and (still in the future) in sober cap and gown 
you march across a crowded stage to receive that 
coveted diploma on Commencement Day. 

There are others coming —others that will 
make some of those early milestones seem a lit- 
tle pale. For instance, your twenty-first birthday 
— gateway to so much of adult privilege and 
responsibility. Once it attracted little attention; 
it was just another birthday. But now, people are 
beginning to wake up to what it stands for. 

Two weeks from now, on Sunday, May 18, 
throughout the United States there will be a 
national celebration of American citizenship. It 
will be called “I Am an American Day,” and it 
has been set aside by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States “as a public occasion 
for the recognition of all who, by coming of age 
or naturalization, have attained the status of 
citizenship.” 

Do you know how many there are of them — 
the new voters, the Class of 1941? Over 2,500,000 
men and women, enough to make one of the 
world’s largest cities. About 2,200,000 have come 
of age in the twelve months since May, 1940. 
And about 300,000 more, born in foreign coun- 
tries, have qualified for citizenship through 
naturalization. Of the 5,000,000 people who last 
fall registered as aliens, as required by a new law, 
two million have already taken steps toward be- 
coming naturalized. They have acquired their 





“first” or “second” papers, and it 
will not be long before they too 
will become full-fledged citizens. 
All of these have had to prove 
their fitness to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. They 
have attended naturalization and 
Americanization schools, where 
they have studied our Constitu- 
tion, our history, and our lan- 
guage. When they have satisfied 
their teachers and the courts that they are capa- 
ble of participating in our democracy, they are 
finally granted full citizenship rights. This is a 
great and encouraging trend. Today we have 
fewer aliens in the United States than we had 
thirty years ago, and compared to our total popu- 
lation, we have the smallest percentage of aliens 
in our history. 

That those born in other lands are eager to win 
the precious privilege of American citizenship in 
a world where so many countries are in torment 
and desolation is perhaps not strange. But it 
would be strange — indeed disgraceful — if the 
millions of young Americans who can say “I am 
an American” merely by the accident of birth on 
our soil should fail to appreciate the full value 
of their national inheritance. 

Now in its third year, this movement started 
in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, as described by its 
leading spirit, Dr. R. J. Colbert, of the University 
of Wisconsin, in Scholastic, May 12, 1940. The 
idea was so good that it has spread throughout 
the nation. 

What does it mean to be able to say “I am an 
American”? Many things, no doubt, to many peo- 
ple. To some it means security, freedom from 
persecution, a chance to work out their own 
destiny unhampered by the edicts and the secret 
police of dictators. To others it seems to mean 
the ability to clutch to themselves their own 
privileges and advantages and refuse to share 
them with any other class or race or nation. But 
to those who have thought most deeply and felt 
most strongly about their country’s future, it can 
only mean, in this fateful spring of 1941, the 
sense of duty, responsibility, and idealism that 
has made America great and kept it free. 
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Theophrastus Said: 





“Nothing is 


more precious 


, 


than time’ | 
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And this Greek Master 
mind went even further by 
calling those who mis- 
spend time the greatest of 


all prodigals. 


No better reason could 
be offered why all young 
men and women should 
plan to formulate their life 
insurance 


programs as 


early in life as possible. 


At a later date they may 
be uninsurable due to phy- 
sical impairment. That 
would mean an_ insecure 


future. 


Start building your 


protection now. 














“Tl Am an American” 


An Editorial 





OME days stand out from the [ 

crowd for every young per- 
son. They are circled in red on the 
grayish calendars of our memo- 
ries — special occasions when we 
were first permitted to do some- 
thing that seemed, oh, so im- 
portant. 

Perhaps you remember a few: 
the September morning when, 
clutching your mother’s firm hand, 
you climbed the steps of kindergarten or first 
grade; your first bike; the day you donned 
“longies” or had your hair done up; you were con- 
firmed or joined the church; your twelfth birth- 
day when you attained the glory of being a Ten- 
derfoot Scout; first dates and first dances; then 
you were sixteen and could get a driver's license; 
and (still in the future) in sober cap and gown 
you march across a crowded stage to receive that 
coveted diploma on Commencement Day. 

There are others coming — others that will 
make some of those early milestones seem a lit- 
tle pale. For instance, your twenty-first birthday 
— gateway to so much of adult privilege and 
responsibility. Once it attracted little attention; 
it was just another birthday. But now, people are 
beginning to wake up to what it stands for. 

Two weeks from now, on Sunday, May 18, 
throughout the United States there will be a 
national celebration of American citizenship. It 
will be called “I Am an American Day,” and it 
has been set aside by proclamation of the Presi- 


“dent of the United States “as a public occasion 


for the recognition of all who, by coming of age 


‘or naturalization, have attained the status of 


citizenship.” 

Do you know how many there are of them — 
the new voters, the Class of 1941? Over 2,500,000 
men and women, enough to make one of the 
world’s largest cities. About 2,200,000 have come 
of age in the twelve months since May, 1940. 
And about 300,000 more, born in foreign coun- 
tries, have qualified for citizenship through 
naturalization. Of the 5,000,000 people who last 
fall registered as aliens, as required by a new law, 
two million have already taken steps toward be- 
coming naturalized. They have acquired their 





“first” or “second” papers, and it 
will not be long before they too 
will become full-fledged citizens. 
All of these have had to prove 
their fitness to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. They 
have attended naturalization and 
Americanization schools, where 
they have studied our Constitu- 
tion, our history, and our lan- 
guage. When they have satisfied 
their teachers and the courts that they are capa- 
ble of participating in our demgcracy, they are 
finally granted full citizenship Fights. This is a 
great and encouraging trend. Today we have 
fewer aliens in the United States than we had 
thirty years ago, and compared to our total popu- 
lation, we have the smallest percentage of aliens 
in our history. 

That those born in other lands are eager to win 
the precious privilege of American citizenship in 
a world where so many countries are in torment 
and desolation is perhaps not strange. But it 
would be strange — indeed disgraceful —if the 
millions of young Americans who can say “I am 
an American” merely by the accident of birth on 
our soil should fail to appreciate the full value 
of their national inheritance. 

Now in its third year, this movement started 
in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, as described by its 
leading spirit, Dr. R. J. Colbert, of the University 
of Wisconsin, in Scholastic, May 12, 1940. The 





idea was so good that it has spread throughout. 


the nation. 

What does it mean to be able to say “I am an 
American”? Many things, no doubt, to many peo- 
ple. To some it means security, freedom from 
persecution, a chance to work out their own 
destiny unhampered by the edicts and the secret 
police of dictators. To others it seems to mean 
the ability to clutch to themselves their own 
privileges and advantages and refuse to share 
them with any other class or race or nation. But 
to those who have thought most deeply and felt 
most sirongly about their country’s future, it can 
only mean, in this fateful spring of 1941, the 
sense of duty, responsibility, and idealism that 
has made America great and kept it free. 
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NATIONAL FITNESS 
DEMANDS FNERGY 


MIGHTY BRIDGES and coast 
te-coast highways are 
needed by the nation. But— 
just as important is a bul- 
wark of health, strength- 
ened by proper diet. 





‘ 5 
: GIRLS who enjoy active sports can 
benefit by eating plenty of bread or 


toast . . . to help supply sustained 
food-energy needed for endurance. 


ah 


And BREAD is one of the 
best sources of Food-Energy 


N our nation’s drive towards greater national strength, 

physical fitness is more important than ever, We are 

fortunate that bread —economical to buy—can contrib- 
ute so many valuable essentials to a well-balanced diet. | 
Bread supplies sustained food-energy which is needed for | 
endurance. That’s why leading athletic coaches advise bread 

or toast with every well-balanced meal. You need plenty of 

sustained food-energy to carry you through a hard, active game. 

Not only that! Bread, made with milk, contams good pro- 
tein for tissue building and muscle repair. So be sure to get — 
plenty of bread in your diet. Eat bread or toast with every meal. | 
" For further information about Bread, % 


cepa ao ! ioe 
i ea . write to the Department of Nutrition, | 
= 


Lf =| American Institute of Baking, 10 
y 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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